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The Nanking Government on January 9 last declared war on the 
; United States and the British Empire. Simul- 
Nee Declows We taneously, it issued a Sino-Japanese declaration 
concerning the prosecution of the current war 
in greater East Asia. Thus, Japan and Nanking-controlled China 
have joined hands with unshakable determination to realize their 
common ends. The text of the war declaration, in part, states that 
the Nanking Government in concert with Japan “has today entered 
into a state of war with the United States and Britain. We expect to 
extend co-operation with all China’s power to exterminate Anglo- 
American tyranny, to reconstruct China and to liberate East Asia.” It 
concludes: ‘“‘ All Chinese nationals, with awareness that the present 
wat offers the sole opportunity to realize the ideal of Greater Asia 
conceived by China’s National Father, as well as to ensure justice 
and peace for the entire world, must unite for this cause and carry out 
their great mission at this great moment of history.” 


In a radio speech broadcast on January 11 from Nanking, Dr. Chu 
Min-yi, Foreign Minister of the Nanking Gov- 

Nanking Abrogates_ ernment, made a very important statement for the 
ara ri ‘S-  Grst time since Nanking’s war declaration on the 
United States and Britain. He announced the 

abrogation of treaties, agreements and all other international commit- 
ments enteted into by China with the United States and Britain. He 
pointed out that as a result of unfair treaties, which had been forced on 
China by America and Britain since the conclusion of the Nanking 
Treaty of 1842, the continent “has been reduced to a quasi-colonial 
status by these countries.” In consequence of this notification for 
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renouncement of unequal pacts, the Nine-Power Treaty, which was 
brought into being by America and Britain for the purpose of ex- 
ploiting China, has come to be invalidated. 


The signing of two economic agreements, one with Germany and the 
other with Italy, were announced by the 

a serene with Japanese Government on January 21. 

ermany and Italy 3% 

Both of them were actually initalled on 

January 20 in the form of Agreements on Economic Collaboration. 
Immediately following the signature of the agreements in Berlin and 
Rome, the arrangements pertaining to new accords were concluded 
in Tokyo between Foreign Minister Masayuki Tani, the then Ger- 
man Ambassador Eugen Ott and Helmuth Wohlthat, chief of the 
German Economic Mission to Tokyo. A statement issued in this 
connection by the Board of Information explained: “These agree- 
ments possess the same petiod of validity as the Tripartite Pact, 
the purpose of which they are to substantiate in the field of economy. 
In this respect they may be considerd an extension and reinforce- 
ment of the Tripartite Pact.” Japan, Germany and Italy have constantly 
been strengthening their political co-operation established by the Tripar- 
tite Pact and now, by concluding these agreements, they intend to 
prosecute the war as vigorously as possible through the formulation 
Ce ee 
Europe, so that the foundation for ee BOG cr at ce 
between these two sphetes after the OS oul ee we eee 

at would be securely laid. 


In Vichy, Japanese-French exchange of notes concerning the 


pane a method of settling accounts between Japan and Indo- 
Indo-China China took place on January 20 between Japanese 
Sere, cere Re Mitani and French Premier 
"se of Information b : 
announced: ‘‘ The principal point of the ce Reng na 


between French Indo-Chin i 
ee bae ae aand other tegions of greater East Asia 


S the agreement to 


f 


Japan Renounces Extra- with Japan, the Japanese Government decided 


territoriality i i to di i 

oriality in China ie aes with the unequal treaties with 
. ‘ ina . 

with this, the Japanese Gove were Burdened, Simultaneous 


tment caused Ambassador Mamoru 
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Shighémitsu to sign an agreement with President Wang Ching-wei 
in Nanking on January 9. The agreement provided for a Sino- 
Japanese joint declaration, Japan’s retrocession of its concessions in 
China and its recognition of restoring the international settlements in 
Shanghai and Amoy andthe Legation Quarters in Peking to China, 
all of which were approved by the Japanese Privy Council. In a 
declaration issued on the same day, the Japanese Government stated : 
‘‘ Expecting that the Japanese Empire see an epochal development 
of the Japan-China relations in conformity with the basic spirit of 
their co-operation and hoping that China construct speedily new China 
based on its own autonomy and independence displaying the political 
power of the National Government, the Japanese Government has 
carried out the abolition of extra-territoriality and retrocession of con- 
cessions.”? It was also announced by the Japanese Government that 
new considerations will be made of various treaties existing between 
the two countries on the same policy and idea as the new Sino-Japanese 
relations develop. 


Closely following Japan’s declaration abolishing its extra-territorial 
tights and retroceding its concessions in China, 
the Italian Government, in manifestation of its 
sincerity to support the construction of a new 
order in East Asia, gave effect to a similar policy. This was formally 
notified to President Wang Ching-wei through Italian Ambassador 
Francesco Matia Marchese Taliani de Marchio on January 14. 
Italy by virtue of an agreement with China in 1902 owned a conces- 
sion in 'Tientsin and also a section of the Shanghai International Settle- 
ment. That country also had been enjoying extra-territorial rights 
in China for the last seventy years. All these rights have now been 
renounced by Italy voluntarily to enable the speedy emergence of 
the projected new East Asiatic order. 


Italy Retrocedes 
Concession in China 


Of late, the Anglo-American planes had been raiding Rangoon, 
Akyab and a few other places in Burma from 
their bases in eastern India. The Japanese air 
squadrons stationed in Burma recently carried out 
a number of assaults on the military establishments located in Chit- 
tagong, Feni and Calcutta mainly to disable the raiding power and 
airfield installations of the Anglo-American command. The Japanese 
planes on each occasion confined their activities strictly to military 
targets, thereby sparing the civilians of the calamities of war. In con- 
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trast, the British and American planes, which raided Burma, showered 
missiles on such places where there were no military establishments, 
with the result that civilian population sustained losses in life and 
property. In order to relieve the sufferings of the victims of erratic 
bombings, the Japanese Government has donated a fund through 
chief civil administrator Dr. Ba Maw, according to an announcement 
of the Board of Information. 


The Board of Information on January 18 issued a communiqué saying 
a that the Government has decided to introduce 
remer to Handle in the Di ; inj i j 
Production Powers i the Diet a Wartime Administration Special 
Cases Bill besides the bill governing provisional 
measutes telating to patents, licenses and the like which has already 
a decided upon, and has submitted for Imperial sanction a draft 
Imperial ordinance on Wartime Administrative Powers Special Cases, 
in order to assure productivity expansion, especially in regard to 
important munitions. These legislative actions are designed to con- 
Sci in the premier the powers which are held severally by the 
base ae ane in charge of productivity expansion in respect of 
ae a 2 ee aoe ae shipping, aircraft and other im- 
materials, enabling him to oi i i 
give such instructions as 
coe propesty exercised by a certain ministry shall be exer 
y another ministry if he de i i f 
prohibitions or restricti ee er eo 
tictions with regard to acts of a juridi 
person may be revoked by hi ; petson or juridical 
ed by him. In brief, thes 
€ measures seek to 


empower i 17 3 +: 

saith the ae Tohjo, in addition to his duties as Wat Minister 

Ne ity to act as a sort of Wartime Production Mini ; 
ute strength, speed and efficienc ction Minister to 


expansion, y in the supervision of productivity 


The establishm 
ent of harbour setvice companies at sixty-seven ports 


__ Of Japan whi i 
Harbour Serie ee which was taken in hand early last year in 
‘ ce with the Harbour Trsnportation Service 


almost complete, th ] 
; : » the tota 
January 17 being forty-six, with 
»780,000. In Osaka, six harbour service 


ed in view of th 
Hakodaté has two eco volume of businese 


hav 

eotie company ‘each, 6c ; : such firms. All other ports 
at, thirty-two ports in Japan proper 

tter facilities. As a result of 

» the marine transportation 
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capacity of this country is expected to increase considerably. 


With a view to assuring an epochal increase in the production of 
: machinery important for the war industry, the 
Machinery Output vice-ministers of the Government at a conference 
on January 14 reached the decision to urge the 
Technical Board to appoint a commission on the mobilization of 
experts of industrial science. It is understood that the proposed com- 
mission will be entrusted with the organization of a committee com- 
posed of scientific experts in the service of the Government and those 
connected with ptivate enterprises, and that these experts will be 
frequently asked to hold conferences to work out new devices for the 
increased output of machinery. 


Decision has been reached by the Welfare Ministry to transfer its 
powers of labour administration to the key in- 
ses dens igs qusttial control associations so as to facilitate the 
opetation of these bodies. The chairmen of them 
have been in touch with the Welfare Ministry since August last on 
this question. Welfare Minister Koizumi is reported to have lately 
called at his official residence the representatives of the associations 
concerning shipping, light metal, coal and other key industries and 
explained to them the draft outline of a Government plan to transfer 
labour administration powers to the control groups telative to the 
distribution of labour, workers’ wages in accordance with the Wage 
Control Ordinance, distribution of labour among factories and work- 
shops adhering to the terms of the School Graduates Employment 
Limitation Ordinance and the training of workers in accordance with 
the Factories and Workshops Skilled Workers’ Training Ordinance. 


The Dai-ichi Bank has filed an application with the Finance Ministry 
: for permission to increase its capital to “£100,000,000, 
bts Day including a paid-up capital of 360,000,000, in view of its 
forthcoming amalgamation with the Mitsui Bank so as 

to make its capital equal to the Mitsui prior to the contracting of the 
new arrangement. On receipt of the authorities’ permission, the Dai- 
ichi Bank will hold a general meeting of its shareholders for their 
approval of a schedule to call up the first instalment of a quarter of 
the capital increase to be paid for in the form of national bonds. Al- 
most on the heels of the announcement of the merger of the Dai-ichi 
with the Mitsui and of the Mitsubishi with the One Hundredth Bank, 


the Nippon Monetary Control Association announced that the pre- 
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liminaties had been completed to merge the Nippon Chuya with the 
Yasuda Bank. After the merger has taken place, the total amount 
of deposits with the Yasuda Bank will reach 73,770,000,000, which will 
considerably promote the position the bank occupies in the financial 
world of this country. 


Although it declared war on the United States and Britain, thus taking 
on a task which requires supreme efforts, the 
Nanking Government is expected to proceed 
with its fixed financial and economic policies 
with a view to facilitating the promotion of national prosperity. In 
central China, for instance, it is felt certain that remarkable results 
will be achieved in accordance with the economic policies undertaken 
by the Chinese authorities with the retrocession of concessions to the 
Nanking Government. Of the various factories that were placed 
under the control of the Japanese military administration following 
the outbreak of the China affair, ninety-six have already been returned 
to Chinese operators, while forty-four others will hereafter be taken 
overt gradually by the Chinese owners. Moreover, part of the enemy 
ee a the Japanese military administration on the outbreak 
\ wa greater East Asia will either be transferred to Chines 
industrialists or invested in by Chinese enterpri i ; 
San ea ptisers. Regarding the 
pose Yy ptoperty, Japan has already made a forward move 
y turning a selected portion to Nanking. Subsidi i 
the Central China Development Compan ill b eo cae Bi 
faduserilliste pevidedit 4 ace ae el will be transferred to Chinese 
ey can thus promote efficiency. 
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required for wat purposes and for general rubber articles, drawing on 
the vast resources of the southern region. Zénji Hayashi, managing 
director of the Nippon Tire Manufacturing Company, is expected to 
be appointed chairman of the proposed rubber control association. 


According to a Bank of Japan statement of January 4, the total amount 
of bond issues in the twelve months ending in Decem- 
ber was 9£13,321,000,000, of which ¥12,818,000,000, 
or 96.2 pet cent., was absorbed by the end of Decem- 
ber. This was a splendid showing as compated with 1941, when the 
percentage of absorption was 83.8. The aggregate total of bond issues 
since the outbreak of the China affair has reached *%39,682,000,000, 
of which 87.3 per cent. has been absorbed to date, indicating a steady 
rise in the absorption co-efficient. 


Bond Absorption 
Salutary 


As a result of discussions on January 4 among the directors of the 

Yokohama Silk Exchange and the entire body of 
sap ag eng brokers tegistered with the exchange, it was 

decided to follow the Finance Minister’s suggestion 
to the Yokohama and Kobe Silk Exchanges that they should close their 
houses in the spirit of the projected reorganization of the stock exchange 
machinery. The exchange, accotdingly, will terminate trading on 
April 30, thus bringing to a close the fifty-year old silk institution. 


The enormous increase in loans advanced by the Industrial Bank of 
Japan in the year 1942 is considered to exemplify the 
ee toes rapid growth of the country’s economic strength. The 
loans amounted to 73,722,000,000, showing an increase of 939,000,000 
compared with the amount accommodated in the previous year. 
the amount of loans extended by the bank in the last five days of Decem- 
ber are taken into account, the annual total would come up to 
¥F3,750,000,000, which is nine times as large as the amount outstanding 
at the end of 1937. 
By virtue of the ratification of the Japanese-Thai Cultural Agreement, 
a new eta of cultural harmony has dawned on 
at greater East Asia. Based on the principle of 
general cultural co-operation, the agreement 
specifies, among other things, the establishment and maintenance 
of cultural facilities and the exchange of personnel. It deals with 
publications, motion pictutes, phonograph records, with all products 
of act, drama, dance, music, broadcasting and other items in the 
cultural field. What should be noted especially is the careful atten- 
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tion shown to religion, sanitation and the youthmovement. Such an 
agreement, so positive and covering so much, has never before 
been established in this sphere of the world. For the carrying 
out of the details of the agreement, co-ordination councils with 
Japanese and Thai members will be established in Tokyo and Bangkok. 
The establishment of such organs is specified in Article 12 of the 
agreement. For the present, Japan will have a budget involving ¥z,- 
700,000 to *£2,800,000 for the next fiscal year and will commence the 
exchange of students, teaching of the Japanese language, introduction 
of motion pictures and other functions. Preparations ate under way 
for the opening of a Japanese culture institute in Bangkok. Since Thai- 
land established the constitutional system in 1932 that country has 
exetted its efforts to eradicate everything coloured with Anglo-American 
things, simultaneously increasing cultural establishments. With Premier 
Pibul Songgram as their supreme leader, the people of Thailand have 
succeeded in making a phenomenal progress in the field of culture. They 
have become a positive nation and take pride in their culture. They are 
now eager to have their culture made known and appreciated by foreign 
countries, especially by Japan. Buddhism constitutes the nucleus 
and foundation of Thai culture. In spite of the fact that Thai culture 
is formed on the basis of esoteric Buddhism, the Thailanders are con- 
structive in their point of view and are fully imbued with the new 
spirit of East Asia. The people of Thailand have a deep admiration 
for Japan and its culture. This trend has become remarkably accelerated 
since the start of the waz in greater East Asia. Therefore, Japan is 
going to spur its cultural activities in Thailand by mobilizing every 
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By SHIGHERU KAMIO 


HE diplomatic relations between Tokyo and Nanking have 
witnessed an epochal turn with the declaration of wat on 
the United States and Britain by the Wang administration. 
Simultaneously with Nanking’s entry into the Pacific wat on 
the side of Japan, a joint declaration was issued by both Govern- 
ments pledging renewed Sino-Japanese collaboration, and an 
agreement was signed concerning Japan’s tettocession of con- 
cessions and international settlements in China to the Nanking 
Government, as well as its telinquishment of extta-territorial 
tights. Then followed the reaffirmation of Tokyo-Nanking 
harmony by Premier General Hidéki Tohjo and President 
Wang Ching-wei and their separate announcements that new 
China and Japan would prosecute the curtent hostilities, united 
as one, until final victory was assuted, thereby making the pro- 
ject of a new order in East Asia an unquestionable reality. 

It is noteworthy that official statements subsequently 
made public by the two Governments pointed out that Nanking 
decided to enter the Pacific war on its own political initiative, 
and that Japan had never urged it to take such a step, though 
it felt grateful to Nanking for its decision. This fact was 
further corroborated by President Wang Ching-wei when, in 
addressing a popular rally at Nanking, he emphasized that his 
Government “ has voluntarily joined the wat on Japan’s side” 
to restore East Asia to its rightful status. In the face of President 
Wang’s unrebutting pronouncement, any contrary interpretation 
given to Nanking’s decision would amount to a mete wishful 
opinion. 

There is teason to believe that of late Nanking had been 
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weighing the desitability of taking part in the Pacific wat as a 
means to accelerate the political reformation of China, and 
that Japan, at the same time, had been considering the obvious 
question that Nanking’s entry into the war would result in 
improving the situation in the continent in favour of the Wang 
régime. Even treated in this light, President Wang’s patticipa- 
tion in the war does not mean a culmination of political and 
diplomatic batgains on the part of either Japan or Nanking ; 
on the contrary, it indicates a natural evolution of mutual deter- 
mination to usher in an eta of new contiguity in East Asia. 
It will, therefore, be observed that Nanking’s declaration of 
wat and Japan’s prompt adoption of a number of measures by 
way of teciprocation are of histotic importance in that they 
testify to the need of fosteting good neighbourly policies and 
genuine inter-countty understanding. 

It must be admitted that Nanking’s declaration of wat has 
added a new perspective to China’s diplomatic, political and 
€conomic issues. Diplomatically, China has been provided with 
4 propitious opportunity to set aside all unilateral and unequal 
treaties with which it has been burdened for a longtime. Japan’s 
wove mong es Se ag es 
China inasmuch as Britain and ic cares fa asian Een for 
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heavy investment ratio is injurious to the economic stability of 
the continent. In 1941, when Chen Kung-po, chairman of the 
Executive Yuan of the Nanking Government, visited Tokyo, 
he, in the course of a public speech, explained that Japanese in- 
vestments could not prove inimical to China, especially when the 
mutual economic relations were to be regulated in accordance 
with the terms of the Sino-Japanese Basic Treaty. Nevertheless, 
there ate many Chinese who desite for an improvement in the 
organization of Sino-Japanese concerns. In consequence, some 
time back Japan willingly promised to do so at an appropriate 
time. Now that Nanking is at wat with Britain and America on 
Tokyo’s side, the time has come for Japan to fulfil its commit- 
ment. Thetefore, it is reasonable to predict that a bright future 
awaits the activity of Sino-Japanese concerns. 

Following the Konoye Declaration of Sino-Japanese har- 
mony, Wang Ching-wei left Chungking for Hanoi to sponsor a 
peace movement. It was his original intention to act as a go- 
between in the negotiation of peace between Chungking and 
Tokyo. But as General Chiang Kai-shek was disinclined to come 
to terms with Japan, Wang Ching-wei had to act on his own ini- 
tiative. Meanwhile, it became known to Wang Ching-wei that 
the Japanese Government wished for the organization of a new 
administration at Nanking. This inspired him to promote his 
peace movement on a large scale as the only means to facilitate 
the establishment of a new national government separate from 
Chungking. The peace movement finally led to the birth of the 
Nanking Gvernment, and a Tokyo-Nanking basic treaty was con- 
cluded. for the regulation of mutual relations on an equal footing. 

On the outbreak of the Pacific war, Chungking believed that 
by reinforcing its alignment with Britain and America it would 
be able to turn the tables against Japan, and so it became a full- 
fledged military partner of the London-Washington command. 
President Wang Ching-wei, in order to retrieve the situation, 
issued a statement declaring “to share joy and sorrow with 
Japan.” At that time, the general impression prevailing in 
China was that Japan would not be able to gain an upper hand 
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against the Anglo-American nations in greater East Asia. Even 
some members of the Nanking Government mistakenly expressed 
the view that the force of citcumstances compelled Japan to 
enter into a state of war with Britain and the United States 
without ptobing into the question of ultimate victory. Before 
such an erroneous view could gather force, President Wang firmly 
announced that Nanking was determined “ to share life and death 
with Japan ”’—an announcement which not only nipped in the 
bud any tise of pessimism in Nanking circles, but also gave a 
powerful impetus to the advancement of Sino-Japanese cordiali- 
ty. Thereafter, the disappearance of Anglo-American influences 
from greater East Asia hardened the attitude of President Wang 
“to shate life and death with Japan.” He realized that the 
only way of positive existence of the Nanking Government 
was to form a common front with Japan against Britain and 
Ametica and, therefore, he declared war on Washington and 
London to tecapture China’s original status in the order of 
things in East Asia. 
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king. In view of the fact that all the concessions and interna- 
tional settlements stipulated in the agreements between Chung- 
king , Britain and the United States are situated in areas under 
the control of Japan, it would be quite fitting to say that such 
accords savour of empty political gestures. On the other hand, 
Japan’s move assumes a far-reaching realistic complexion in 
that it proves its sincerity to practise a policy of good-neighbout- 
liness toward its continental neighbour. Moreover, its decision 
cannot but influence the minds of the Chinese people to take a 
just note of its good intention, because it represents the fulfil- 
ment of the desite of the late Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who advocated 
the abolition of unequal treaties and co-operation with such 
a country as would help China to achieve that end. 

The late Dr. Sun Yat-sen was thoroughly convinced that 
the regeneration of China could not be attained without main- 
taining a co-opetative attitude toward Japan. He also pro- 
pounded the doctorine of “ greater Asianism” and suggested 
its realization through Sino-Japanese collaboration in the af- 
fairs of East Asia. Although in the past, owing to adverse con- 
ditions, Japan was unable to develop a true Sino-Japanese joint 
front, it never lost sight of the fact that Sino-Japanese under- 
standing alone could restore East Asia to its legitimate status. 
Now that such a restoration has become possible as a sequel 
to the elimination of alien influences from this part of the world, 
and that Nanking is in perfect tune with the war objectives of 
Japan, it is scarcely necessary to state that ultimate understand- 
ing between Japan and China is already on the way of fruition, 
ittespective of Chungking’s non-compromising stand. 

In regard to the question of the surrender of extta-territorial 
tights, it must be recalled that it is the Soviet Union which 
openly took up this issue in 1921, when Soviet Envoy Karakhan 
announced that Moscow would tenounce all its unilaterial 
treaties with the Republic of China. The consequential 
reaction was that Communism came to find a permanent place 
in the political fabric of the continent. Observing this trend 
of situation, céttain Japanese quarters endeavoured to induce 
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the Japanese Govetnment in making an ee eee 
but their endeavouts wete stalemated by the ashington 
Conference and the Shantung question. In 1925, when a 
tariff conference got undet way in Peking as an aftermath 
of the Washington Conference, Japan tried to exert its influence 
in favour of China in regard to restoration of customs autonomy 
and abolition of unequal treaties. Unfortunately, a strong section 
of Japanese public opinion took a contrary stand, thereby fa- 
cilitating the conclusion of a rapprochement between China and 
the Soviet Union. Had Japan then renounced its extta-tet- 
titorial rights in China, the Sino-Japanese relations would have 
pethaps taken the shape of mutual reliance as a joint attempt 

to liquidate outside intervention in East Asiatic affairs. . 
From 1921 onward relations between Japan and China 
began to worsen at a rapid pace on account of mutual misunder- 
standing. It has to be acknowledged that Japan’s hesitancy to 
declate its policy of tenouncement of extta-tetritorial tights 
ignited the flame of a deplorable anti-Japanese rancour, and the 
leaders of China deliberately decided on a policy of increasing 
frictions with Japan. Consequntly, a ctop of provoking inci- 
dents occurred in quick succession, leading to the outbreak 
of the Manchurian episode. After the founding of Manchoukuo, 
the then Nanking Government began to implement measutes 
with a view to launching a positive showdown against Japan— 
a showdown which cameto be staged in July, 1937. Thus, 
the protracted China affair ensued, and Britain and America 
continued to exploit it to keep Japan and China in a state of 
on of Japan, sponsored the 
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and that of East Asia. This is the fundamental objective of 
the current Pacific war. 

President Wang Ching-wei, who endorsed Japan’s stand at 
the vety start of the Pacific war, began to soldify the structure of 
his Government, so that he could finally take a decisive step 
conducive to the best interest of both nations. Hence, his 
declaration of wat on Britain and America. By resorting to 
wat, Nanking has made Japan thoroughly resposible to advocate 
co-existence and co-pfospetity in protecting the soveteignty 
of the continent, and furthermore, by securing Japan’s telin- 
quishment of extraterritorial and concessional tights, it has 
deprived Chungking of any basic need of continuing its so-called 
“wat of resistance”? against this country. General Chiang 
Kai-shek’s alliance with President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill appears unnecessary in view of the present Tokyo- 
Nanking understanding. It is, therefore, not Chungking, but 
Nanking, which is marching forward to recapture China’s tight- 
ful position in the polity of nations. 
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HE last World Wat (1914-18) destroyed the balance of power 
that had existed in the Far East until the pre-war period 

and stimulated the emergence of a Japanese-American anta- 
gonism: During the war, the United States launched the most 
ambitious policy in the Far East in an attempt to check the legiti- 
mate advance of Japan into contiguous territories. The Ame- 
rican diplomatic offensive against this country at that time took 
a significant four-fold course: first, efforts regarding the binding 
of Japanese capital investments in China to the co-operative or- 
dinances of the new Four-Powet Consortium ; second, participa- 
tion in the Allied military intervention in Siberia in order to 
ptevent Japanese expansion northward; third, insistance on the 
restoration of Shantung to China; and fourth, codification in 
treaty form the principles of the Far Eastern policy as enunciated 

by Washington. 

President Woodrow Wilson’s decision in November, 1917, 

to permit the organization of a new Four-Power Consortium 
served as a “curtain-raiser” to an immensely complicated 
wrangle that lasted until October, 1920. Neither President 
Wilson not Sectetaty Lansing was finally reconciled to the 
impracticability of independent American loans to China until 
reece as te eg te impratiiy, 
calcitrant mood. The e nie ae penne ue : ad 
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States Government should announce that such loans were being 
gtanted at its suggestion, a condition essential to theit successful 
floatation on the American market. The American Government 
accepted these two conditions. 

Meanwhile, prolonged Japanese-American negotiations 
ensued, in which Japan attempted to obtain the exclusion of 
Manchuria and Mongolia from the application of the con- 
sottium. To Japan, the pooling of options and internationaliza- 
tion of loans in these regions appeared as a revised edition of 
the earlier proposal of Secretary Knox regarding the neutraliza- 
tion of railways in Manchuria. It became obvious that the 
United States was once mote attempting by economic means 
to question Japan’s economic tights in Manchuria—rights 
that rested on old and elaborate treaty structures duly recognized 
by France, Britain, Russia and China. Japan, in contending 
the policy of America, pointed out that “ while the other Powers 
can afford to look upon the question of the new consottium 
solely ot mainly from the standpoint of business interests, Japan, 
being contiguous to China, has to take into consideration the te- 
quirements of its national defence and economic existence in con- 
nection with any enterprise to be undertaken near her border.” 
It added that “this special and particular position of Japan 
the other Powers have hitherto shown willingness to appreciate.” 
A compromise was finally reached, in pursuance of which the 
United States assuted Japan of its “‘ good faith”? that it and 
the other two consortium Powers (Britain and France) would 
“‘ refuse theit countenance to any operation inimical to the vital 
interests of Japan.” 

As early as December 1, 1917, M. Clemenceau was trying 
to convince Colonel House of America of the desirability of 
sending a Japanese expeditionary force into Siberia. On 
December 14, 1917, the British Ambassador in Tokyo, under 
specific instructions from London, broached the subject to the 
Japanese Foreign Office. Thus the intiative in the Siberian 
situation was taken by Great Britain. On January 28, 1918 
Mr. Balfour sounded the America State Department on the 
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plan to invite Japan as one of the mandatories of the Allies 
to undertake the occupation of the Siberian Railway. The 
first impulse of both Colonel House and President Wilson 
was to oppose Japanese intervention in any form. President 
Wilson tefused to be moved by the combined importunities of 
France and Britain. But circumstances began fast to undermine 
his resolve. As the military situation in France grew mote 
alarming in the spring of 1918, a greater measure of force at- 
tached itself to the French argument that the eastern front must 
be reconstituted in some form or other, with a view to telieving 
the German pressure on the western front. From all sides came 
disquieting reports of escaped German ptisonets joining the 
Bolsheviks in the suppression of those Russians who attempted 
to renew allegiance to the Allied cause. A force of some 50,000 
Czechoslovakians, themselves liberated ptisoners of war and 
deserters from the Austrian Army, had set out on a trans-con- 
tinental journey to Vladivostok, whence they intended to te- 
turn by sea to join the Allies on the western-front. By June, 
1918, the progress of the Czechs was alleged to have been serious- 
ly impeded by the Germans and the Bolsheviks. Relief of the 
Czechs was then added to the atgument for intervention, and 
President Wilson was compelled to agtee to the proposal of a 
Siberian expedition on July 17,1918. He did so, however, only 
after it became evident that intervention would take place te- 
gardless of his view, ptobably Japan taking the leading tdle. 
He joined it not because he believed in it or wished to join it 
but because, as in the case of the consortium, he thought fae 


by this way he could impose greater restraint on Japan from 
“within ” rather than from “ outside.” 
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Japan found no alternative but to occupy, as a measure of te- 
ptisal, certain points in the Russian Province of Sakhalin in which 
the outrage was committed, pending the establishment in Russia 
of a responsible authority with whom it could communicate in 
order to obtain due satisfaction. But the United States Govertn- 
ment, which was undoubtedly an outsider in this particular case, 
on May 31, 1921, sent a note of non-recognition to the Japanese 
Government saying that ‘‘ the Government of the United States 
can neither now not hereafter recognize as valid any claims for 
titles arising out of the present occupation and control, and 
that it cannot acquiesce in any action taken by the Government 
of Japan which might impair existing treaty rights or the political 
of territorial integrity of Russia.” Thus Wilson applied to 
Russia the same principle that the United States had long 
applied to China. 


Ix 


On the outbreak of the last World War, Japan, as the ally of 
Great Britain, demanded of Germany that the Kiaochow leased 
territory should be handed over to Japan with a view to its even- 
tual restoration to China. Upon this demand being disregarded 
by Germany, Japan landed forces in the Province of Shantung 
and in November, 1914, took possession of the whole leased terr- 
itory of Kiaochow and of the German-owned Shantung Seen 
On May 25, 1915, a treaty was signed between Japan ane China 
by which the Chinese Government agreed “to give fu ara 
to all matters upon which the Japanese Government may hereafter 
agree with the German Government relating to the disposition 
of all rights, interests and concessions which Germany, by virtue 
of treaties or otherwise, possesses in relation to the Province of 
Shantung.” Strangely enough, the United States mead = 
May 11, 1915, in anticipation of the impending Smaps of suc 
a Sino-Japanese treaty, dispatched to the Japanese Governmen 
a note of non-ftecognition. This was the first of a seties 
of America’s non-recognition notes to Japan. The second 
non-recognition note was sent by Secretary Hughes in May, 
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1921, in connection with the Nikolaievsk massacate. The 
third was dispatched by Colonel Stimson on January 7, 1932, 
in connection with the Manchurian incident. Secretary Hull 
for the fourth time gave vent to non-recognition policy on 


March 30, 1940, opposing the establishment of a new Nanking 


administration under Wang Ching-wei. 

As a natural sequel to the Sino-Japanese Treaty of 1915, 
notes wete exchanged between the Governemtns of the two 
countries on September 24, 1918, agreeing that the Shantung 
Railway should be operated jointly by Japan and China. At 
the Peace Conference at Paris, China insisted upon the 
restitution of all rights and privileges which Germany had 
possessed in Shantung. The decision of the conference was, 
howevet, unfavourable to the Chinese claim, in spite of the 
vigorous efforts of President Wilson and Secretary Lansing. 
Furthermore, the Chinese Delegation, encoutaged by the 
American Delegation, not only tefused to sign the Versailles 
Treaty, but also declined to entertain any proposals made by the 
Japanese Government for the adjustment of the Shantung 
question. Japan was willing to restore Shantung, but only in 
accordance with the terms of the 1915 and 1918 treaties and on 
the basis of independent negotiations with China. The latter 
opposed any compromise and demanded unqualified restitution. 

For the purpose of settling the Shantung imbroglio, Am- 
bassador Shidéhara on July 21, 1921; approached Secretaty of 
State Hughes in intimating that China had tefused to ratif 
the Versailles Treaty and denied that Japan had succeeded to ie 
Interests of Germany in Shantung; that this was an incorrect 
Position from a legal point of view; that while China and th 

_ United Stutes had not tatified the Versailles Treaty, stil] te 
Versailles Treaty had been ratified by Germany Ja sy a d b : 
Powers ; therefore, with tespect to German ies ae 
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wete to be taken up at all, it would have to be taken up 
between Japan and China. China was taking this position, 
believing that she could have the support of the United States, 
and was unwilling to discuss the matter with Japan. If the 
Sectetary of State, in a friendly way, would suggest to China to 
undertake negotiations with Japan, he was sure that his Govern- 
ment would take up the Shantung question with the most 
generous disposition and make terms which would be entirely 
satisfactory to China and to all other Powers, and that in this 
way a very troublesome matter could in a short time be cleared 
up. Secretary Hughes was deeply moved by this appeal and 
he and Mr. Balfour persuaded the Chinese side to agree to a 
seties of joint meetings with Japan to be attended by two British 
and two American “ observers” to see that fair play was done. 
No less than thirty-six meetings were held before a settle- 
ment could be reached. The most favourable term Japan 
offered was the immediate restitution of Shantung with the ex- 
ception of the T’sinan-Tsingtao Railway, which it wanted to 
sell to China, because it had itself paid for the railway to Ger- 
many. In order to facilitate the purchase, Japan suggested 
that China should obtain money from Japanese bankers in the 
form of a fifteen-year loan secured by a lien on the railroad, and 
that Japanese technicians and accountants should share in the 
operation of the railway until the loan was fully repaid. Yet the 
Chinese side stubbornly refused to accept this term. T'wice the 
meetings wete broken off, to be resumed only after considerable 
Anglo-American exhortations at Peking. On one of these oc- 
casions, Secretary Hughes even took the Chinese Minister to see 
President Harding who told him that “it would be a colossal 
blunder in statecraft if China were not to take advantage of the 
opportunity now afforded her for the settlement of the Shantung 
question, as the alternative might involve a risk of losing the 
ptovince.”? Under such persuasions, the Chinese Government at 
last gave way and on February 4, 1922, signed a treaty with the 
Japanese Government, securing full sovereignty over Shantung. 
The Shantung question was technically a question between 
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Japan and China, but, in reality, it was a question between 
Japan and the United States. As a matter of fact, this question 
constituted one of the causes which prompted the United States 
Senate to refuse the ratification of the Versailles Treaty. 

On May 7, 1919, the Council of Four, with President Wilson 
participating, had mandated to Japan the German islands in the 
Pacific north of the equator. Among these islands, lying 
athwart the path from Hawaii to the Philippines via Wake and 
Guam, was the island of Yap. Until his notice was drawn to 
it by his naval and communications experts at Paris, President 
Wilson had not paid any attention to it. The representations 
of his experts led him to consider its strategic and commercial 
value to the United States. On three occasions prior to the 
decision of May 7, President Wilson and Sectetray Lansing 
expressed the opinion that the conttol of Yap should be inter- 
national. Their expressions, however, had taken the form of 
indefinite, oral reservations, which none of the other. parties 
to the decision awarding the German islands to Japan accepted 
as conditions precedent to the award. At any rate, President 
Wilson concurred in the award and signed the Versailles 
Treaty. 

No more was heard of the matter until the spting of 1920, 
when the State Department started to organize the conference 
on international electrical communications. ‘The pteparation 
of the agenda, as well as the opening session of the conference 
teawakened American interest in Yap and enabled the State De- 
partment to revive the claim that President Wilson had raised at 
Paris. This it did on November 9, 1920, a year and a half after 
the Council of Four had mandated the German islands to Japan. 
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tehabilitate President Wilson’s “reservation,” but Japan was 
not swayed. 


x 


The Wasington Conference of 1921-22 was the fourth 
diplomatic move on the part of the United States to arrest Japa- 
nese expansion, the other three being, as already mentioned, pat- 
ticipation in the Siberian expendition, organization of the new 
banking consortium and the restoration of Shantung to China. 
This conference was purposely mooted as an attempt to atraign 
Japan before an Anglo-American tribunal. On November 11, 
1921, the day on which the Washington Conference was officially 
opened, Mr. Balfour discussed the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
privately with Secretary Hughes, reminding the latter of several 
good reasons for retaining it, such as Japan’s amour propre, the 
control it gave Britain over Japan’s actions and the security it 
afforded to the British Dominions and Far Eastern possessions. 
He showed Hughes the drafts of two “atrangements ”? which he 
ptoposed to substitute for the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. One 
of them formed the nucleus of the Nine-Power Treaty relating 
to China and the other amounted to a te-written version of the 
old Anglo-Japanese Alliance with a provision for the inclusion 
of the United States. Hughes, however, considered any such 
“arrangements ” out of the question. To supersede the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, he wanted a definitive statement resembling 
the Root-Takahira Agreement, which he termed a “coin to 
be reissued.” He rejected the British and Japanese drafts, 
substituted his own formula and in a series of meetings with 
Baron Shidéhara and Mr. Balfour induced them to accept it. 
On December 2, 1921, he asked, and recieved the following day 
Japan’s consent, to include France in the proposed Pacific agtee- 
ment. Thus the Four-Power Treaty, applicable to “insular 
possessions and insular dominions in the region of the Pacific 
Ocean” of the signatories was signed on December 13, 1921, 
superseding the Anglo-Japanese Alliance on ratification. Con- 
cerning the new agreement, a Japanese diplomat aptly remarked 
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to his British colleague that Britain “has given the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance a splendid funeral.” That the United States 
regatded the Anglo-Japanese Alliance as an obstacle in its path 
is clear from the following passage in the report of the American 
Delegation to the President: 

It may be stated without reservation that one of the most important 
factors in the Far Eastern situation was the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 
This alliance has been viewed by the people of the United States with 
deep concern. Originally designed as a measure of protection in view 
of the policies of Russia and Germany in Far Eastern affairs, the conti- 
nuance of the alliance after all peril from those sources had ceased could 
not fail to be regarded as seriously prejudicial to our interests. Without 
reviewing the reasons for this disquietude, it was greatly increased by 
the state of international tension which had arisen in the Pacific area...... 

It was, therefore, a matter of the greatest gratification that the American 
Delegation found that they were able to obtain an agreement by which 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance should be immediately terminated. 

The reasons for the disquietude omitted in the report were 

supplemented beforehand by the statement of Secretary Hughes 
on June 23, 1921, to the British Ambassador that “if Great 
Britain and Japan had any atrangement by which Great Britain 
was to support the special interests of Japan, the latter might be 
likely, at the instance of the militaristic party, to be led to take 
positions which would call forth protests from this [American] 
Government, and that in making such teptesentations this 
Government might find itself virtually alone ; that the making of 
such teptesentations might be called for by American opinion 
and yet might be met with considerable Opposition in Japan, 
leading to a state of irritation among the people in both 
countries, and that such a condition of affaits would be fraught 
ere Senator Lodge even went so fat as to declare 
: the Senate that the chief and most important point in the 
out-Power Treaty is the termination of the Anglo- Japanese 
Alliance. That was the main object of the treaty.” 
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patably the most adequate navy in the world” found ready res- 
ponse in the passage of the famous Naval Appropriation Act of 
1916. If the construction schedules fixed by this Act had been 
completed, the American Navy would at least have equalled, 
and probably outstripped, the British Navy by 1924. It is a 
straight fact that American strategists had advocated the digging 
of the Panama Canal as a substitute for the maintenance of two 
large fleets separated by the isthmus. The quick access from 
coast to coast, they had argued, would enable one fleet to do 
the work of two. No sooner was the canal completed and 
opened to navigation in 1914 than this argument gave place to 
one in favour of a larger navy to protect the canal. 

Because Great Britain suffered considerably in the last World 
War, its tecuperation was slow. On the other hand, its vast 
intetests, augmented by the annexation of German colonial 
possessions, lay exposed not only to the dangers of a fresh 
upheaval in Europe, but also to the possible designs of Japan 
and Ametica, the two great naval Powers that had become in- 
vigotated rather than exhausted by the war. The American 
Navy, taking advantage of the situation, threatened to eclipse 
the Navy of Great Britain which, though groaning under the 
economic tavages of the war, could ill afford to hold up its 
end in a naval race with the United States. Nevertheless, it 
manifested in an astute manner its reluctance to telinquish the 
naval supremacy to Ametica. 

Lord Lee of Fareham, newly inducted First Lord of the 
Admiralty, proposed on April 22, 1921, through Mr. Ochs of 
the New York Times, to the American Government that “the 
British Government ate ptepated to abandon their traditional 
policy and enter into an agreement with the United States 
for equality. Under such an atrangement as proposed by me 
the United States could concentrate its Navy in the Pacific Ocean 
and the British Navy could be relied on for protection in the 
Atlantic Ocean.” Lord Lee’s proposal attempted to remove 
the American fleet from coming into contacts with the British 
Navy—a scheme which aimed at lessening the chances of rivalry 
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between the two, leaving Britain, at the same time, actu- 
ally supteme in the Atlantic. The other objective of the 
ptoposal was to make the Ametican Navy act as a counter- 
balance to Japan in the Pacific, while Britain continued to enjoy 
the benefit of Japanese friendship. It does not need any fore- 
sight to see that Lord Lee’s proposal was intended to kill two 
birds with one stone. 


XI 


The geographical situation of Japan necessarily rendered 
the disposition of naval forces in the western Pacific of more 
vital concern to it than either to Great Britain ot the United 
States. Whatever construction might be placed upon it, the 
mission of British and Ametican warships in the Fat East could 
never be made appeat wholly defensive to the Japanese eyes. 
Japan, thetefore, refused to adhere to the Hughes’ naval pro- 
gramme of 10:6 ratio until it could obtain some mote teliable 
assurance of its security in its own waters than that afforded by 
the Four-Powet Treaty. Eatly in December, ro21, having 
first secured Mr. Balfout’s approval, Admiral Kato suggested 
that Japan might consent to the 10 : 6 ratio if the United States 
and Britain would agree to maintain the status (quo with te- 
spect to fortifications in their Pacific possessions. He also 
stipulated that Japan be allowed to tetain the highly prized and 
all-but-completed battleship Mutsy, which Hughes had earmarked 


for the sctap-heap, and substitute in its 
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catefully defined non-fortification agreement. It was announced 
on Decembet 15, 1921, and incorporated in the Five-Power 
Naval Treaty signed on February 5, 1922. This treaty was to 
temain in force until December 31, 1936. ‘The Japanese Govern- 
ment gave notice of its intention to abrogate it on December 29, 
1934. The note thereanent, in patt, says. 

It is impossible for the Japanese Government to acquiesce in the 
continuation for a further term of the Washington Treaty of Naval 
Limitation, which not only permits the retention of the kind of vessels 
which the Japanese Government intended to abolish as the most offen- 
sive ships, but also admits disparity in naval strength through the adop- 
tion of a ratio system. Moreover, the allocation of an inferior ratio, so 
detrimental to our national prestige, is bound to remain a source of 
permanent and profound discontent to our people. 

Mr. Wakatsuki as eatly as April 22, 1930, at the London 
Naval Disarmament Conference, declared: ‘Needless to say, 
it is important that, in an agteement on disarmament, the 
mattet of national safety should be fully taken into consideration. 
As I had several opportunities to state in and out of the con- 
ference, it has always been the policy of the Japanese Govern- 
ment to maintain a minimum naval strength sufficient for defen- 
sive putposes and for fulfilling Japan’s obligations in the 
maintenance of general peace in Eastern Asia—strength that can 
in no sense arouse apprehension in the minds of other nations.” 

John Hay and Theodore Roosevelt had, after much reflection, 
come eventually to the conclusion that the American people 
would neither fight for the open doot and the territorial integrity 
of China nor support a Far Eastern policy based on the use of 
force. Sectetary Hughes had evidently reached the same 
conclusion, but that did not prevent him from making the most 
vigotous effort to defend China’s integrity and the open door 
policy. Just as the open door notes of John Hay gtew out of the 
Hippisley memoranda, the Nine-Power Treaty was the outcome 
of the Balfour draft of November 11, 1921. Hughes made the 
Nine-Power Treaty the most categorical and aggressive affirma- 
tion of the Far Eastern policy of the United States yet on tecord. 
It comprised the most stringent abstinence pledge the United 
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States had yet sought from its competitors in China. 

In the opinion of the American Delegation, the Nine-Power 
Treaty “ reaffirmed the postulates of American policy which were 
no longet to be left to the exchanges of diplomatic notes, but were 
to teceive the sanction of the most solemn undertaking of the 
Powers.” But the Nine-Power Treaty did not legally bind the 
United States to ‘“‘ defend” the open door and the territorial 
integrity of China from any other nation; it merely approved 
that America itself would “respect” them. It was a self-denying 
otdinance father than a collective security pact. The only 
sanction behind it was the good faith of the signatories. What- 
evet the moral commitments implicit in its periodic efforts in 
behalf of China’s integrity and the open door, the United States 
had never legally bound itself to defend those objectives against 
other Powers. Still, the selfdenying ordinance contained in 
the Nine-Power Treaty was assuredly the most stringent yet 

applied to its competitors in China. 

The Japanese Government, in its note under date of Novem- 
ber 18, 1938, to the American Government, declared that “in 
the face of the new situation, fast developing in East Asia, 
any attempt to apply to the conditions of today and tomortow 
inapplicable ideas and principles of the past neither would 
contribute toward the establishment of a teal peace in East 
Asia nor solve the immediate issues.” The inapplicable ideas 
and principles of the past evidently referred to the Nine-Power 


Treaty. Mr. Arita, then Foreign Minister, developed the idea 
in the following words : 

When the doctrines of freedom of communications and trade pte- 
ds to move from one coun- 
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closing or threatening to close their doors to others, small countries have 
no other choice left but to strive as best as they can to form their own 
economic blocs or to found powerful States, lest their very existence 
should be jeopardized....... As long as military self-defence is univer- 
sally recognized as justifiable, there is no reason why economic self- 
defence, which is the same in its ultimate effect, should not be acknow- 
ledged as proper in international relations. 


XII 


The Gentlemen’s Agreement of 1908 did not put a stop to 
Ametican discrimination against the Japanese, and also agitations 
for their total exclusion. While constantly pressing Congress 
for a national exclusion law, the people of California did what they 
could to discourage Japanese immigration into theit own state. In 
1913, the legislature enacted a law prohibiting the Japanese from 
owning land and limiting their tenute of it to leases of three 
yeats’ duration. Exercising the initiative in 1920, the people of 
California voted 668, 483 to 222, 986 to remove even the right 
to lease land. President Wilson sent Secretary of State Bryan 
to California in an attempt to head off the laws of 1913, but to 
no avail. It passed the state senate by 25 to 2 and the assembly 
by 73 to 3, leaving the governor no choice but to sign it. “ The 
fundamental basis of all legislations upon this subject,” declared 
the attorney-general of the state, “has been, and is, racial 
undesirability.”’ 

The exclusionist movement began to assume tapidly national 
ptopottions. From 1921 to 1924, Arizona, Arkansas, Delawate, 
Tdaho, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oregon, Texas and Washington, all enacted alien 
land laws similar in purpose to the one of California. In 1922, 
the United States Supreme Court finally ruled that the Japanese 
were ineligible for citizenship by naturalization. Early in 
December, 1923, a bill was introduced in the House and 
the Senate, prohibiting the admission to the United States of 
aliens ineligible for citizenship—a legal phraseology designed 
to exclude the Japanese without naming them. ‘Sectetary of 
State Hughes wrote on Februray 7, 1924, to Chairman Albert 
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Johnson of the House Committee on Immigration to the 
following effect : 

The Japanese ate a sensitive people, and unquestionably would te- 
gatd such a legislative enactment as fixing a stigma upon them. I regret 
to be compelled to say that I believe such a legislative action would 
largely undo the work of the Washington Conference which so gteatly 
improved our relations with Japan. The manifestation of American 
interest and generosity in providing relief to the sufferers of the recent 
eatthquake disaster in Japan would not avail to diminish the resentment 
which would follow the enactment of such a measure, as this enactment 
would be regarded as an insult not to be palliated by any act of charity. 

Upon the representation of the Japanese Ambassador, 

Hughes recommended that the bill be so amended as to recognize 
the Gentlemen’s Agreement and the quota system to Japanese 
immigration, On March 11, 1924, Hughes again stated his 
position to the Chairman of the Senate Committee on Immigta- 
tion. But on April 14, Senator Lodge seized on the concluding 
sentences of Mr. Hanihata’s letter, patticularly the words 
£¢ 22 LW 

Stave consequences,” to declare that they constituted a 
se ‘ 2 is . 

veiled threat” to the United States and advised the rejection 
of the above-referred amendment. On May 15, both the 
House and the Senate passed the bill—to become effective on 
‘led z 1924—by votes of 308 to 62 and 69-to 9 tespectively. 
; ee ent oe signed it on May 26, 1924. Thus the 
aia ie which the Japanese Government had ttied to 
eae oe irty years, became a conctete teality, and the 
| ‘ Ovetnment on May 31, 1924; placed on tecord its 
Solemn protest in the subjoined terms : 
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Yet discrimination of a similar character is expressed by the new 
statute of the United States. The Immigration Act of 1924, considered 
in the light of the Supreme Coutt’s interpretation of the naturalization 
laws, clearly establishes the rule that the admissibility of aliens to the 
United States rests not upon individual merits or qualifications but upon 
the divison of race to which applicants belong. In particular, it appears 
that such racial distinction in the Act is directed essentially against 
Japanese, since persons of other Asiatic races are excluded under separate 
enactments of prior dates, as is pointed out in the published letter of the 
Secretary of State of February 8, 1924, to the Chairman of the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization of the House of Representatives. 

At the time when the commercial treaty between Japan and the 
United States was signed on February 21, 1911, the Japanese Govern- 
ment declared that they were fully prepared to maintain with equal 
effectiveness the limitation and control which they had for the past three 
yeats exercised in regulation of the emigration of labourers to the United 
States....... With regard to the so-called Gentlemen’s Agreement, it will 
be recalled that it was designed, on the one hand, to meet the actual 
requirements of the situation as perceived by the American Government 
concerning Japanese immigration, and on the other, to provide against 
the possible demand in the United States for a statutory exclusion which 
would offend the just susceptibilities of the Japanese people. The ar- 
rangement came into force in 1908. Its efficiency has been proved in 
LACT isso If even so limited a number should in any way be found em- 
barrassing to the United States, the Japanese Government have already 
manifested their readiness to revise the existing arrangement with a view 
to further limitation of emigration. 

Unfortunately, however, the sweeping provisions of the new Act, 
clearly indicative of discrimination against Japanese, have made it impos- 
sible for Japan to continue the undertakings assumed under the Gentle- 
men’s Agreement. An understanding of friendly co-operation reached 
after long and comprehensive discussions between the Japanese and Ame- 
tican Governments has thus been abruptly overthrown by legislative ac- 
tion on the part of the United States. The patient, loyal and scrupulous 
observance by Japan for more than sixteen years of these self-denying 
regulations, in the interest of good relations between the two countries, 
now seems to have been wasted. 


XII 


On September 18, 1931, the Manchurian incident broke out 
and, at that time, both Japan and China wete members 
of the League of Nations. As China appealed to the 
League, the Manchurian question came undet the sole 
competence of the Geneva international machinery. The 
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United States of America was outside the League and had 
no voice in the League Council; yet Secretary of 
States Stimson, becoming impatient with the “ consetvatism ”” 
of the League, took initiatives in issuing direct temonsttances 
against Tokyo and in submitting proposals to Geneva. On 
October 10, 1931, Colonel Stimson obtained President Hoover S 
apptoval of a plan to have the United States participate in all 
sessions of the League Council. He then arranged to have the 
invitation extended by the Council so as to avoid giving 
Japan the impression that the United States was “ the instigator 
of the entire matter—of having wormed herself into the League 
Council—in order to stir up hostilities against Japan.” On 
November 19, 1931, after a conference with Hoover, Stimson 
sent wotds to M. Briand that in case the League wished to 
impose the economic sanctions provided for in Article 16 of 
the Covenant, the United States was “anxious not to discourage 
them or to put any obstacles or dangers in their path.” In this 
way, the United States, a non-member of the League, suggested 
the application of sanctions against Japan before the League had 
considered the desirablity of such a step. 

Disappointed at the failure of the League to take mote 
positive actions against Japan, Stimson shifted his attention 
to the resources offered by American diplomacy. From these 
he selected, as the most powerful weapon of the type he desired, 
the non-recognition doctrine of Bryan that had been used in 
connection with the so-called “twenty-one demands” episode in 
1915. On Januaty 4, 1932, Stimson obtained President Hoover’s 
SUESERT LO: 4 bold, independent move. The following day, he 
revealed his design first to the British, then to the French, 
Ambassadors, and invited their Govetnments to take similar 
steps. The British response was one of a studied casualness. 
The communiqué of the British Foteign Office of January 3, 
oe uns Comey of ting “ny forma ai 
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ministtative integrity as an “ideal” rather than an “existing 
fact,” and endotsed the wisdom of the Foreign Office in 
tefusing to associate itself with the Ametican ptoposition, 
But Stimson without waiting for replies from London or Paris 
dispatched the non-tecognition note to Japan on January 7, 
1932. 

Fighting broke out in Shanghai soon after the middle of 
January, 1932, and the hostilities shifted from Manchuria to 
China proper. Stimson redoubled his efforts to secute British co- 
opetation and to assist the League in bringing a judgment against 
Japan. On January 24, 1932, he and Hoover decided to send 
naval vessels to Shanghai. Stimson promptly called in the 
British Ambassador asking him “ if we should send such vessels, 
would Britain do likewise.” It is obvious that Stimson was 
thinking of more than the mete protection of American citizens 
and their possessions. At about the same time the entire Ameri- 
can fleet was manucevring in the Pacific between California and 
the Hawaiian Islands. It was decided that the entire American 
fleet would remain in Hawaii and, as a matter of fact, it was not 
dispersed or sent back to the Atlantic on the conclusion of the 
manceuvtes. This time Stimson received a reply “ favourable 
in its tenor,” and learned on Januaty 31, 1932, that Britain 
was sending two ctuisers and reinforcements of marines to 
Shanghai. Thereupon, the United States Thirty-first Infantry 
was ordered from Manila to Shanghai and the entire American 
Asiatic squadton was concentrated in Shanghai harbour. 

A Japanese request for the good offices of the neutral 
Powets in restoring peace at Shanghai (January 31, 1932) inspired 
Stimson to exercise the initiative still more vigorously. He 
and Hoover quickly drew up peace terms, telephoned British 
Prime Minister McDonald and Foreign Secretary Sir John 
Simon for their approval, and with the concurrence of France 
and Italy presented them to the belligerents (February 2, 1932). 
The terms, among others, called for “negotiations to settle all 
outstanding controversies between Japan and China with the aid 
of neutral observers ot participants.” Stimson thus tried to do 
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what neither Wilson not Hughes had been able to accomplish ; 
to induce Japan to abandon the ptinciple—that It had been So 
resolutely defending since 1915—of settling its issues with 
China independently, without outside intervention. 

In the face of Japanese refusal, Stimson wished to encoutage 
the League to impose sanctions on Japan and hoped that Con- 
gress might be persuaded to do so. He felt that an embatgo 
on Japanese goods would have mote chance of being adopted 
by Congtess if it were tecommended following the invocation 
of the Nine-Power Treaty than if it had been recommended sole- 
ly by the League of Nations. He, therefore, invited ~Britain 
(Februaty 9, 1932) to join the United States in a formal invoca- 
tion of the Nine-Power Treaty. Stimson repeatedly called Sit 
John Simon on the trans-Atlantic telephone during the next 
few days, pressing the invitation on him as urgently as he could. 
But to no avail. Sir John would not join Stimson in the 
manucvte, especially when the latter respresented a nation 
that was not a member of the league, to prepare the way for 
the imposition of sanctions before these had been recommened 
ot even considered at Geneva. Again Stimson was thrown 
upon his own tesoutces and he acted mote boldly than Great 
Britain or the League. On Febtuaty 22, 1932, he and his 
advisers composed a long fpubilc letter to Senator Borah, 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. In 
it, he contended that the Nine-Power Treaty was but one 
of several “interrelated and interdependent ” 
at the Washington Conference; that the “ willingness of the 
American Government to suttendet its then commanding lead 
in battleship construction and to leave its positions at Guam 
and in the Philippines without further fortifications, was 
predicated upon, among other things, the self-denying covenants 
contained in the Nine-Power Treaty.” He implied that 

a violation of that treaty might telease the other Powers 


from observing the limitations of the Four-Power Treaty, the 
ee Limitation Treaty and the non-fortification agree- 
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On October 2, 1932, the report of the Lytton Commission 
on the Manchurian question was published. After a long 
and dtamatic debate, the League adopted the Lytton Report 
(February 24, 1933) and the Japanese delegation walked 
out of the Assembly, Japan later notifying its withdrawal 
from the League. On January 9, 1933, Stimson held an 
all-day conference on foreign policy with President-elect 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, as a result of which the League of Nations 
was assuted that “a change in American policy toward the Far 
Eastetn conttoversy on the part of the new administration need 
not be apprehended.’’? On Match 4, the same year, Stimson 
left office and on March 27, Japan gave notice of its decision 
to resign from the League. So ended the long cycle of post- 
bellum American attempts to prevent the rightful advance of 
Japan into areas contiguous to it. 


(To be Concluded) 
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THE EIGHTY-FIRST SESSION 
OF THE DIET 


By IPPO TSUKADA 


HE eighty-first session of the Diet, following the New 
Year recess, tesumed its business on January 28, a week 

later than the scheduled date, owing to the indisposition of 
Premier Genetal Hidéki Tohjo. On the tesumption of the 
Session, Premier Tohjo, then fully recovered from his illness, 
delivered a stirring address recounting the hitherto brilliant 
tesults obtained by Japan in the war in greater East Asia. He 
declared that a decisive development in the wat was most likely 
to take place within the course of this year and expressed his firm 
conviction in the ultimate victory of Japan. He also revealed 
that the foundation for the establishment of a greater East 
Asia co-ptosperity sphere had been secutely laid, that Nanking’s 
declaration of wat on the United States and Britain had sttength- 
ened the collaboration between Japan and China, and that 


Burma would be given independence before the end of the 
cutrent year. 
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the Lower House for necessary action. On the other hand, nine 
bills sent by the House of Representatives to the Uppet House 
enteted the committee stage. In addition, the House of Re- 
presentatives approved nine out of fifty bills fot which it had 
priority of deliberation and teferred them to the House of Peers 
for its consideration. The temaining bills, too, by this time 
went through the committee stage and became tipe for voting. 
This heavy volume of business transacted by the Diet within a 
fortnight of its resumption is, indeed, a record, which speaks 
highly of Japan’s parliamentary efficiency and speed. 

Under the sttess of the ptfesent total war, the Diet has 
become a wattime legislative body. It cannot afford to squander 
away its valuable time by indulging in a profitless show of 
deliberations. It must utilize the allotted time to give its quick 
assent to all official measures in order to enable the Govern- 
ment to femain resolutely prepared against all forthcoming 
contingencies. It is absolutely necessary for Japan to augment 
its fighting power so as to make its defence as water-tight as 
possible. The United States is not only planning an offensive 
against this country, but also is producing war materials with 
the object of waging a protracted war. Therefore, the current 
wat is destined to become a prolonged affair. Hence, it has 
become incumbent on Japan to lay sttess on the most efficient 
and most successful management of vital war industries. Es- 
pecially important has become the question of unifying the 
administration of munition production mainly to insure the 
plentiful output of war supplies at an acceletated rate. The 
gtavity of the war demands that national economy should be 
converted into potential total war economy ptimarily to feed 
the requirements of wat industites. 

The Government after the passage of the Budget Bills 
submitted to the Diet the Wartime Administration Special 
Cases Bill prompted by the necessity of effecting an epochal 
Oe Gal splay Uris ape OL Pee 
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the Premier as a special case of wattime administration, investing 
him with comprehensive and absolute powets to issue instruc- 
tions to the Ministries concerned. The comprehensive and 
absolute powers designed in it ate quite different from dictato- 
tial powers, for they ate entirely Japanese in chatactet com- 
patible with the exigencies of thetimes. It must be observed 
that the passing of this measure has enabled Japan to feinforce 
further its wat structure, fot the Premier, by exercising his 
newly acquited supreme powers, will be able to effect a co-ordi- 
nated and planned increase in wat production by unifying in 
himself the administration of materials, capital, labour and mo- 
tive power tequited by the designated vital industties and those 
telated to them. NS 
That the approved Wartime Administration Special Cases 

Bill does not seek to give dictatorial powers to the Premier is cleat 
from its object of unifying the administration of wat production 
under the Premier by imparting resilience and freedom from a 
hidebound system to a control economy system. Take wages 
for instance. The low price policy consistently pursued by the 
Government has led to the establishment of the wages ceiling, 
which prevents wages from rising above the stipulated level. But 
the wages ceiling sometimes proves to be an obstacle in atttact- 
ing labour to @ particular line of industry. In such a case, the 
sh eget spree eit 
measute. Likewise, in pe the ane apenas epee 
hindrance to the expansion of ae oa : een ecg 
Premiet has the authorit ee ae ens 

, i : y to modify price 
Ptice ceiling so as to insute the ex 
The power to control the 
aluminium and other key mate 
Commerce and Industry. Yet for the pu 


: tpose of increasing the 
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sting legislation stipulates 
istet should obtain the 
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and the Minister of Welfate, who looks after labour movements. 
Such a toundabout procedure is not desirable during the pre- 
sent supef-emergency confronting the nation. That is why 
the new measure seeks to eliminate it by vesting the Minister of 
Commerce and Industry with the powers required to work out 
a plan for the expansion of munition production, while the other 
Ministers concerned ate recommended to observe his instructions 
inthattegatd. Viewing the new legislation from all these angles, 
it is cleat that its enactment means that the nation from now on 
would have to lead a full-fledged wartime life, contributing its 
total efforts to the cause of prosecuting the war as decisively 
as possible. 

Besides the Wartime Administration Special Cases Bill, 
the apptoval of which teflected the outstanding nature of the 
cuttent warttime session of the Diet, the huge Budget Bills are of 
no less importance. They wete apptoved by the House of 
Represntatives on Februaty 13 and then by the House of Peers. 
Prior to that, on Februaty 9, when the Lower House approved 
without amendment the Emetgency Military Budget totalling 
27 billion yen, an increase of 9g billion yen over the working 
budget, it passed a vote of confidence in the Government’s 
conduct of wat. The Emergency Military Budget was passed 
by the Upper House on the following day. The ordinary bud- 
get for the next fiscal year together with supplentary estimates 
amounts to 13.275 billion yen. These ordinary and extraordinary 
military estimates disclose to what extent Japan is making 
provision to fight the war to a finish in its favour. 

"There is no occasion, however, for any anxiety on the part 
of the nation about the incteases in both ordinary and military 
expenditures. Compated with the mammoth budget of America 
based on certain theoratical calculations, Japan’s entire budget 
has been prepated in a practical way, taking a practical view of 
the tesoutces available. America’s 1943-44 budget aggregates 
109 billion dollars, which corresponds to eighty-four per cent. 
of its national income of 130 billion dollars; whereas Japan’s 
otdinary and military budgets for the next financial yeat amount 
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to 32.7 billion yen, ot sixty-five pet cent. of its national income 
of 50 billion yen, after subtracting the 3.3 billion yen to be 
borrowed from the Southern Development Bank and the over- 
lapping estimates. 

In Japan, as in other countries, the bulk. of enotmous 
budgets must necessarily be coveted by issuing bonds. It is 
feassuting that the issuance of bonds to meet the monetary 
tequitements in the next fiscal year will be conducted on a 
sounder basis than in the current yeat. No less than’ eighty-seven 
per cent. of the Working Emergency Military Budget, or 18 
billion yen, has been covered by issuing bonds, although only 
sixty-four per cent. of the Emergency Military Budget will be 
actually met by bond issues. Moteovet, to tap new soutces of 
income, an inctease in inditect taxes has been added to the tax 
burden of the peoples both in Japan proper and in overseas 
tettitories. It is extremely gratifying that the southern region 
has. contributed toward Japan’s wat funds—a feature which 
deserves international notice. The southern contribution, as 
already mentioned, is in the shape of 3.3 billion yen to be 
bottowed by the Japanese Government from the Southern 

Development Bank during the next fiscal year. This borrowing 
means that Japan will not be expected to supply the southern 
tegion with merchandise amounting to 3.3 billion yen in value 
and also that it will be able to teduce bond issues to that amount. 
For expanding Japan’s fighting power, the Diet has been 
asked to approve a series of bills, including those dealing with 
Tokyo, adjustment 
measutes, control 


fes ate intended to aug- 
0-otdinated scale. There 
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the Consctiption Law and the Secutities Exchange Law, all of 
which have an important beating on the advancement of the 
co-ordinated fighting power of the nation similar to those bills re- 
lating to the amalgamation of agricultural associations, organiza- 
tion of a foreign trade corporation, formation of commercial 
and industrial associations, insutance of wooden ships, motor 
car ttaflic, oil monopoly and pharmaceutical business. 

Inasmuch as the Diet is contenttating its efforts on the 
successful prosecution of the war, it is unlikely that there would 
occur a shatp difference of opinion between it and the Govetn- 
ment on any of the afore-mentioned bills. Lively discussions 
may ensue in connection with the National Service Political 
Association to ventilate views on the ptocedutes to be 
adopted in attaining the full crystallization of national politics. 
However, as such discussions will have no beating on the busi- 
ness of the current wattime session, their effect would be purely 
of a local chatacter. Since the majority of the Diet members 
belong to the National Service Political Association, they may 
deliberate on the question of opening provincial chapters of 
the association as a means to stabilize their influences in their 
tespective constituencies. 

Premier Tohjo replying to a recent interpellation in the 
House of Representatives stated that there was no need of 
amalgamating the National Service Political Association with 
the National Service Association, as the former is a political 
body, while the latter is an official organization. The past 
tecord of the Diet shows that the Government, the National 
Service Political Association and the National Service Associa- 
tion have failed to act in a thoroughly co-ordinated manner. 
This issue is likely to be taken up by the Diet members to 
suggest either an alteration or an adjustment in the framework 
of the National Service Political Association, so that it can 
teally function as the national political body, thereby enabling 
the establishment of a national service parliamentaty politics 


of genuine Japanese type. ee 
The eighty-first session of the Diet will go as a landmark 
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in the history of Japan, for the outstanding business it has 
transacted and is about to transact to promote the national war 
structure on a “‘ victory first” footing. Already it has passed 
huge budget estimates and has given the Premier full and compre- 
hensive powers to take charge of the administration of industrial 
production chiefly for the reason that the nation must have 
sufficient wat materials and economic sttength to outbid 
Ametica’s production capacity and economic virility. It has 
also apptoved a large number of other measures to make the 
wartime life and the growth of a new harmony in greater East 
Asia a forceful teckonable teality. It is now rushing through 
the remaining business, the disposal of which would make 
Japan an all-out total war State in spirit and in action. 
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THE DESIGN OF AMERICAN 
“ DEMOCRACY ” 


By KIYO SUE INUI 


HE United States is attaching supteme importance to the 
Preservation of “democracy” in the world mainly for 
the purpose of waging the current war in a manner favourable 
to itself. Naturally, its policy of safeguatding “‘ democtacy ” 
has become the most essential means fot the successful prosecu- 
tion of hostilities against the Axis Powers. Its determination to 
ptopagate its “democratic”? way of living has been motivated 
by one teason : that is, to impose the American way of life on 
the activities of other nations. It is, therefore, no wonder that 
the domineering complex of Ametican “democracy” has be- 
come objectionable to Japan, Germany and Italy, which countries 
ate endeavouring to overhaul the international machinery for the 
common good of humanity at large. 

The scope of Ametican “democracy” has been unneces- 
satily extended. Just as Professor Hart of the Harvard Univer- 
sity some time ago pointed out that the Monroe Doctrine could 
be defined in diverse ways, so American “ democracy ” is capable 
of accommodating any number of definitions. Generally, 
however, the American people uphold theit “democratic” 
system by pointing out that it contains four fundamental elements 
of human living and fellowship—liberty, equality, unanimous 
consent and solidarity. But since the Roosevelt Government 
is longing to apply this national system to the operation of the 
systems of other countries, it is obvious that the United States 
is harbouring the intention of “ Americanizing” the political 
structures of non-“ democratic” States. {This ‘self-centred 
ambition of Washington has compelled the Axis Powers to 
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strive for protecting their right of existence and maintaining 
their traditional way of life. 

During the last World War, the then idealistic American 
President Woodrow Wilson used the term “ democracy” as a 
political ideal. But now the realistic President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt is using the same term as a political weapon to spike 
the legitimate rise of the Axis nations. Under the slogan 
of “democtacy,” he is leading the American people to fight a 
wat which is not of their concern. President Roosevelt has 
embroiled the United States in an outside war, because he is 
bent upon executing his predesigned policy of “ democratizing ” 
the State structures of non-“ democratic”? nations. He has 
aligned himself with Prime Minister Churchill, General Chiang 
Kai-shek and the anti-Vichy elements of France not only for 
the purpose of making the world “ safe for democracy,” but 
also for the purpose of laying the foundation of the ultimate en- 
trenchment of American “‘ democracy” in the countries now tied 
to the war machine of the Anglo-Ametican command. It is 
needless to say that a policy of this natute is highly detrimental 
to the interest of international harmony and tranquillity. 

Following the termination of the last World War, the United 
States virtually became the granary of international finance. Then 
to reinforce its gold-bordeted capitalist set-up, it enacted the 
fren Joe unig the grtg of fs ane oi 
shington. It is, indeed, sj A oa: aes ie pptcnbnn 
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forcement of the Lease-Lend Act and fifty American overt-age 
destroyers were transferred to Britain in exchange of the acquisi- 
tion of bases in British possessions in the Western Hemisphere. 
President Roosevelt made all these arrangements with a view to 
paving the ground for America’s eventual participation in the 
Axis-“ Democracy ” war. In other words, foreseeing the coming 
changes in world situations, he perfected his own pattern of a 
“democratic”? scheme as a means to supetimpose American 
“democracy ” on the international fabric. And in pursuance 
of such a scheme, he declined to accede to the conciliatory pro- 
posals of Japan, causing the Pacific war to break out. His 
interference in the affairs of East Asia cannot be justified by any 
national or international contingencies. 

The American conception of liberty demands that it should 
have the right of independence to advance its own system of 
Opetations into the territories of other nations and denies the 
latter, at the same time, the right to exercise similar privileges 
in American territory. Hence, it is clear that Washington’s 
conception of liberty is based on an idea of unilateral right—an 
idea which can be teasonably construed as an instrument of 
encroachement on the economic and political functions of so- 
veteign States. The United States is deliberately intervening 
in the affairs of Europe and of East Asia propelled by its as- 
pitation to perpetuate its own conception of liberty in these 
two spheres. The intrusive part of the American conception 
of liberty under no circumstances can be accepted by Japan, 
Germany and Italy in their rightful zones of influence. Germany 
and Italy are acting within the bounds of international propriety 
by demanding their living spaces in Europe—a demand which 
in no way infringes on the just claims of America and Britain, 
Japan’s objective of organizing a greater East Asia co-pros- 
petity sphere is also in keeping with the international precept 
of fostering spheric homogeneity.. It does not envisage in any 
wise an exclusion of the lawful enterprises of the Anglo- 


American nations. 
After the Napoleonic Wars, when the United States started 
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penetrating into East Asia, it considered it quite Proper to 
intefere in the political and economic functions of this corner 
of the world. Since then, it has been persistently pursuing an 
East Asiatic policy based on its own conception of liberty which, 
it is seen, has two distinct phases. One phase relates to the 
maintenance of the integrity of the continent of America through 
the medium of a closed door policy and the other embraces 
America’s right of independence to practise an open door policy 
toward other sections of the globe. This is the reason why the 
United States is still instisting that its design of open door must 
continue to prevail in the conduct of politico-economic transac- 
tions of East Asia. Now that greater East Asia has taken a 
turn towatd regional harmony, President Roosevelt must take 
due note of the fact that such a change is the outcome of a 
natural reaction to America’s long-standing intrusive authority 
placed on the way of life in East Asia. 

In dealing with international affairs, the United States 
often lays stress on human justice. Dr. Shottwell of the Carnegie 
Peace Foundation is of the opinion that peace must be based on 
justice and holds that justice cannot prevail when one patty 
insists on the tighteousness of its contention distegarding 
the unanimous agreement of the other Patties concened. This 
view of Dr. Shottwell can be fittingly applied to America, 
especially when it is observable that the United States, despite 
its Insistence on the maintanance of the Montoe Docttine in the 
Western Hemisphere, is always anxious to intrude on the external 
functions of nations situated outside the New World. Conse- 
quently, America’s idea of human justice is nothing but a one- 
sided political show. It does not test on a peaceful ideal of 
fairness and fair play. 

: The League of Nations came into being as a fulflment of 
See hac talaraitregeniiceece an international structure to 
putes. When the League was finally 

declined to become its member. 


» the composition of the Lea 
gue fabric showed 
that the question of adhering to the sense of human justice was 
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shelved, so fat as the representations of the Asiatic nations were 
concetned. Only Japan, China, Thailand and India, each was 
given one vote in the League Assembly, while Burma, Malaya 
the East Indies and the South Sea tegion were not considered 
worthy to be elected separately. If the representations of 
Asia and of Europe on the League Assembly as existing in the 
pte-Mukden incident period are taken on population basis, it 
will be noticed that the former was treated in a most unjust man- 
net. Furthermore, as Britain enjoyed the advantage of securing 
the votes of China, Thailand and India in its favour, the League 
machinery automatically became a political mouthpiece of the 
“democratic”? nations. Thus the object of the Versailles map- 
makers was frustrated by the “ democratic” manipulation of the 
League. It is not to be wondered at that Japan subsequently 
withdrew from it resenting the League’s stand in regard to the 
Manchurian incident. : , 
The term equality as applied by the “ democratic ” nations 
has a self-centred meaning. Of coutse, equality cannot be 
practised uniformly. It must be applied in accordance with the 
claim of actual needs and necessities. An equality which is 
acceptable to one country may not be acceptable to another. 
Nonetheless what is decidedly objectionable is the treatment 
of equality by subjecting it to a principle of superiority o 
inferiority complex. Equality may be applied in varied scales ; 
but one who is applying it should not think himself superior 
to the one who is receiving it, for, in the absence of such an 
undetstanding, there is bound to develop a feeling of Hae 
tity complex on the part of the applier, who will be ae a 
to regatd the receiver as inferior to himself. In the Ang oe 
American “democratic” system of equality not only racia 
discrimination is practised against the Oriental peoples, but many 
Oriental countries ate being deliberately treated as inferior 
States. Ametica’s supetiot attitude in regard to the nie 
question does not augur well of its democratic ue 
living, nor its colour prejudice against the Asiatics ptoves that 


it espouses the cause of equality. 
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Both Britain and the United States attach importance to 
their respective unanimous consents to safeguard their ways of 
*« democratic” living ; yet they ate opposing Japan, Germany 
and Italy in order to deny these nations the right to maintain their 
ways of living. The Anglo-American denial is based on. their 
right of independence to perpetuate an internationalliving of their 
own make-up at the cost of Japan, Germany and Italy. In the 
past, both Britain and the United States, by manipulating the 
League machinety, by invoking the Anti-War Pact, and by 
inveigling weaker nations to fall in line with their international 
policies, attempted to maintain the status quo in the world. 
But the conclusion of the Tripartite Alliance among Japan, 
Germany and Italy, which came as an inevitable reaction to 
the Anglo-American policy of positive interference, revealed 
that the Axis Powers were literally driven to be united in their 
efforts to create a new order of things in the world so as to 
secute their respective self-existence and promote the peace and 
stability of the universe. 

The moment the three-Power Axis understanding took a 
definite, progressive form, the unanimous consent element of 
American “democracy” became a means to streamline Un- 
cle Sam’s unity with Britain and the allies of that nation. In 
tegard to East Asia, the Roosevelt Government brought further 
pressute to bear on Japan, with the result that the latter coun- 
try found its right of existence imperilled. As a consequence, 
the Pacific war became a reality, and Japan within a surprising- 
ly short time liquidated the “democtatic” influences frota 
greater East “Asia. The sense of unanimous consent of the 
United States is that it must be given the tight to dictate the 
policies of other nations. How can the Axis Powets submit 
to such an unilateral Proposition? It is proper that America 
Must recognize the Axis tight of independence in Axis spheres 
_ ate . ree beneficial attitude to promote interna- 
perity. Since it is unwilling to surrender 
a ee’ ie of independence, the Axis Powers have no 
Ptosecute this global war as energetically as 
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possible until final victory is attained. 

The question of solidarity or collectivism, as in vogue in 
the United States, dates back to the days of the Civil War, when 
it was acknowledged as an element of American “ democracy ” 
to unify the diverse alien groups in the country. In peace time, 
the solidarity of America has the complexion of a class strife, for 
in the hands of workers it manifests itself in the nature of a general 
strike ; wheteas in the hands of capitalists it takes the shape of a 
trust or a cartel. This means that under normal circumstances 
the solidarity of the United States is tepresented by a makeshift 
alliance between capital and labour and between politicans and 
adiministtative leaders. At ptesent, when America is at war with 
the Axis Powers, national solidarity so far as the ptosecution of 
hostilities is concerned seems to be fairly established. Even then 
labour disputes and political differences are hampering the 
harmonious execution of the wattime policies of the Roosevelt 
Government. President Roosevelt himself is being criticized 
for his failure to stabilize the domestic livelihood and open 
decisive offensives against Japan and its Axis partners. 

From the foregoing analysis of American “ democracy,” 
it is apparent that its four elements of liberty, equality, unanimous 
consent and solidarity are still in a state of imperfection. If the 
United States is sincerely desirous of upholding “ democracy” 
as a national ideal, it must try to propagate it as conducively as 
possible in its own sphere of influence ; it should not attempt to 
interfere in the affairs of outside nations. The fundamental ob- 
jective of the Monroe Doctrine is highly suited to preserve the 
genuine American way of ‘‘ democratic” living within its con- 
tiguous orbit. It is unfortunate that this doctrine, which was 
enunciated to keep America out of war, has become an agency 
of inviting war at the hands of President Roosevelt. 

No one can possibly object if America practises ‘‘ democra- 
cy” as anational ideal. Butwhen it tries to extend that practice 
as an international ideal, other nations of the world, which are 
deeply attached to theit respective political ideals, will have no 
other choice but to, present theit stubborn opposition to such 
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an authoritarian political ukase. Aside from this, it is necessary 
that America, if it really wants to prove to the world that it is 
a just and considerate “ democratic ” State, it must exert 
pressure on Britain to make that nation grant democratic 
freedom to those countries now under its domination. As 
America is not following such a policy and, furthermote, is 
trying to stabilize its influence in distant Oriental countries and 
on the continent of Africa in addition to its secure position 
in Latin America, it is more than evident that it is entertain- 
ing a calculated ulterior ambition. 
The design of American “democracy,” as it exists today, 
beyond doubt exposes the technique of an aggrandizement. 
Unless its latest get-up is retouched so as to confine its 
operation within the legitimate sphete of its influence, it will 
be harmful to itself, for it will invite frequent outside pressutes 
on the flow of American way of life. The present policy of 
the Washington Government can be viewed as a stficture on 
the fundamental ideal of America’s “ democtatic”” way of living. 
Impartially scrutinized, it will be seen that the United States by 
wilfully opptessing the Axis Powers, politically and economi- 
cally, has become involvéd inan alien war. This involvement 
is solely due to its present design of “ democracy ”—the handi- 
work of President Roosevelt. 
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DIPLOMACY 


By SHIROH MACHIDA 


O* the conclusion of the Franco-German armistice in 1940, 

the political outlook of France underwent a notable 
change. Since then, under the leadership of Marshal Petain, it 
has been engaged in reconstructing its internal and external 
political structures in ordet to fit in with the altered conditions 
in Europe. The swift establishment of Getman supremacy in 
that part of the world has hastened the need of paving the way 
for Franco-German collaboration for the best advantage of either 
country. With a view to meeting all the contingencies in this 
tegatd, Chief of State Marshal Petain appointed Pierre Laval 
as Premier. Consequently, the present national regeneration 
movement in France under the guidance of Premier Laval 
should not be considered an emergency agitation ; on the con- 
traty, it should be viewed as an inevitable national revolu- 
tion to testore to France its proper status in Europe as a partner 
of Germany and Italy. 

From 1934, when a Franco-Italian convention was signed, 
Premier Laval has been trying to reshape the external policy 
of his countty in the light of the foreign policies of Germany 
and Italy. Unfortunately, however, his views failed to register 
any tangible effect on account of the close Anglo-French unanimi- 
ty of purpose then prevailing. Now that France is willing to 
co-operate with Germany and Italy, it is natural that Premier 
Laval should take the lead in bringing about such a rapproche- 
ment. ‘The consummation of a harmonious accord between 
France and Germany is urgently requited to facilitate the upsur- 
gence of the projected new order in Europe in a tealistic and 
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lasting manner, eliminating British interference. 
It may be recalled that the question of a Franco-German 
understanding came into limelight following the termination 
of the first World Wat. While the Poincaré faction insisted on 
intensifying diplomatic relations with Britain as a means to 
restrain the legitimate expansion of Germany, the Briand group 
advocated the necessity of contracting congenial relations with 
Germany to maintain the peace and stability of Europe. When 
the third Poincaré Cabinet was organized, Premier Poincaré 
took cognisance of the advocacy of M. Briand prompted by 
the desire to devote his whole attention to solving the question 
of the post-wat economic rehabilitation of the country. So, 
he additionally assumed the portfolio of Finance and offeted the 
post of Foreign Minister to M. Briand, his long-standing political 
opponent, promising him freedom of action in pursuing diplo- 
macy. At that time, it appeared as if the foreign policy of 
France, though retaining its settled agreement with British 
diplomacy, were going to permit the conclusion of a rapproche- 
ment with Germany. It is not to be wondered at that immediate- 
ly a clash of interests occurred between the two “ democratic” 
nations, and France was obliged to adopt a cautious attitude to 

conciliate Britain. 

In 1934, when Pierre Laval assumed the portfolio of Foreign 
Affairs, he identified himself with the formulation of a new 


background, enabling the firm growth of Anglo-French diploma- 
me alienated from 
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Cettain circles ate of the opinion that M. Laval failed in 
his diplomacy, because, being confronted with the Ethiopian 
issue, he became undetermined as to the course he should follow. 
His faltering stand was utilized by Britain to gain the un- 
equivocal support of France in creating an Anglo-French joint 
front in Europe. Had M. Laval then adheted to his policy, there 
is no reason to doubt that not only European diplomacy would 
have taken a significant turn, but also France’s telations with 
Italy and Germany would have witnessed a beneficial adjustment. 
Tt must be said that M. Laval found it impossible to stand by his 
policy due to strong internal opposition. Hence, his wavering 
attitude to take a prompt decision reflected his desire to prevent 
any aggtavation of situations in Europe. If, on the other hand, 
he would have supported Premier Mussolini in fulfilment of 
the terms of the Franco-Italian convention, it is problematic 
whether Britain would have taken any drastic measure against 
France, tegardless of the threatening vituperations of Foreign 
Secretary Eden. The only thing that could have happened 
was an estrangement in the relations between France and Britain ; 
but such an estrangement would have been of advantage to 
France, for it would have obtained the full sympathy and sup- 
port of Italy and Germany. Be that as it may, it is obvious that 
Laval diplomacy died a natural death in view of the fact that 
the Italo-Ethiopian War provided Britain with an open oppot- 
tunity to stabilize an Anglo-French alignment. 

It is, indeed, noteworthy that Franco-German collaboration 
advocated by M. Briand and later temporarily given effect to by 
M. Laval has now become the /et-motif of Vichy diplomacy, 
Premier Laval is making energetic efforts to accelerate the culmi- 
nation of Berlin-Vichy co-operation. ‘There is no denying the 
fact that his task has been tendered difficult by the activities 
of the de Gaullist elements and other French military factions, 
which ate now aiding Britain and the United States on the North 
African front. The sudden volte face of Admiral Datlan, who 
was assassinated immediately following the Anglo-American 
invasion of French North Africa, brought about a new political 
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confrontation—an unhappy situation which still exists as a con- 
crete reality. 
Amidst the present welter of political strife, it is interest- 
ing to obsetve that France is being tormented by a political 
situation somewhat tesembling that of 1934. At that time, 
M. Eliot and M. Chautemps, leadets of the Populat Front, in 
conjunction with M. Daladiet and M. Renault hoisted the banner 
of opposition to Laval diplomacy, as a sequel to the Abyssinian 
issue. Today General de Gaulle and the French military leaders 
of North Africa are unwilling to abide by the political and diplo- 
matic policies of Vichy, because they ate anxious to set up a 
separate French régime in North Africa in order to prosecute 
hostilities against Germany and Italy. However, a marked 
difference can be noticed in the diplomacy as existing in 1934 and 
as it exists in 1943. In 1934, Pierre Laval failed to carry out his 
diplomacy on account of his hesitant attitude and submission to 
internal and external political pressures. At present, despite 
the North African situation, he is in a favourable position to 
usher in an eta of collaboration with Germany and Italy, for 
his position internally is now quite sound. 

Those French leaders who have made common cause with 
Britain and the United States must be petfectly awate that their 
country is now undergoing an unprecedented political solstice. 
Whatever may be the final outcome of the current world-wide 
war, it is almost certain that the diplomacy now being put into 
motion by Vichy will find a permanent place to strengthen the 
bond of cordiality between France and the Italo-German nations. 
In fact, the reinstatement of Laval diplomacy can be construed 
as an optimistic sign of a wholesome futute improvement in the 
Pranco-German and Franco-Italian relations. The Datlan assa- 
ssination episode has transparently indicated that neither the 
Tl ng ne Lan te 8 ite in hl 
tous to-act in a conjoined pei See sherethcetely: solicts 
it would be mete height of im ee ees 
ministration organized in N io ee 

orth Aftica would teact adversely 
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on the programme of national revolution of Marshal Petain and 
of the policy of collaboration with Germany of Premier Laval. 

In tegatd to the tragic about-face of Admital Darlan, 

accurate informations ate yet unavailable. It seems hardly pos- 
sible that Admiral Darlan, who was Deputy Chief of State, 
would willingly go over to the side of Britain and America. It 
is well known that throughout his career he all along resented 
FPrance’s co-operation with Britain, though he maintained a friend- 
ly attitude towatd the United States. It may be that when the 
Anglo-American invasion of French North Africa statted, he 
found himself unable to continue tesistance. He was reported 
to have communicated with Marshal Petain by telephone prior 
to his negotiation of surrender with Lieutenant-General Eisen- 
hower, commandet-in-chief of the American forces in North 
Africa. Therefore, it would be unwise to jump to the conclusion 

that he had proceeded to North Africa for the purpose of join- 

ing the Anglo-American side. Nevertheless, his acceptance of 
the American offer to organize a sepatate French administration 

in North Africa cannot be condoned. At the same time, it 

has to be admitted that his untimely end at the hands of an assassin 

amply discloses that he was not willing to become a subservient 

political and military tool of the Anglo-American command ; 

he was tathet anxious to setve the interests of France within 

the confines of his limited power. 

Admiral Darlan after assuming the responsibility of setting 
up a local administration in Notth Africa made a broadcast 
appeal to France, in which he stated that America’s object 
was to establish a base of operations against the Axis fotces in 
Europe. He added that the United States had no territorial 
design on French North Africa and assured the French people 
that simultaneous with the termination of the war, Ametica 
would return all French territories in North Africa. This radio 
appeal throws light on the teason which motivated Admiral 
Darlan to acquiesce in the proposal of the United States. The 
fact that he made no overtutes to come to terms with Britain 
is evidence enough that he was not agreeable to undertake any 
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assignment relating to Anglo-French question, and as such, it 
is mote than unlikely that Britain would have welcomed his 
alliance with America. Interpreting Admiral Dalran’s change 
of heart in this way, one can surely visualize why he fell a victim 
to the bullets of an assassin. 

Those French leaders who are now espousing the cause of 
Britain and the United States think that an Italo-German victory 
in Eutope would be detrimental to the power of France. Gene- 
tals de Gaulle, Giraud and Nogués ate now ptopagating this line 
of thought. As against this, Marshal Petain and Premier Laval 
ate honestly convinced in their minds that the salvation and pros- 
perity of France lie in effecting closer intetcoutse with Germany. 

Since the majority of the French people are solidly supporting 
their Chief of State and Premier, it is appatent that France has 
forsaken its previous political and diplomatic attitude, with the 
object of facilitating the early realization of a mutually beneficial 
Franco-German unanimity. Chancellor Hitler has already stated 
mote than once that he sincerely wishes that the French 
people should follow the path now being rapidly laid by Laval 
diplomacy. He does not harbour any intention of encroaching 
upon the sovereign rights and the rightful activities of France ; 
all that he wishes is its collaboration in the reconstruction of 
Europe on a genuine basis of inter-State homogeneity. 

The Washington Government some time ago published a 
“white book” summarizing America’s diplomatic relations 
with other countries in the past ten yeats. Premier Laval in 
criticizing the observations contained in it deprecated Washing- 
ton’s policy of interference in the affairs of other nations. He 
contended that Ametica’s attitude toward the Abyssinian issue 
and its behind-the-screen manipulation in the opetation of the 
machinery of the League of Nations created an unnecessaty 
“democratic” front to bring pressute to beat on the Axis 
Powers. Furthermore, before it became involved in the pre- 

sent international hostilities, it resorted to all sorts of measures 
to disrupt the movement of the Rome-Berlin Axis and, in col- 
laboration with Britain, victimized France into taking an untea- 
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sonable drastic step against Germany. He concluded that Ame- 
tica’s persistent intervention in European diplomacy caused an 
unfortunate embitterment in the Franco-German telations. 
Premier Laval’s criticism of American diplomacy needs no 
amplification. What France has endured at the hands of 
Washington’s Eutopean policy finds a parallel in Japan’s distress 
Owing to the superimposition of an American Pacific policy. 
Just as France is endeavouring to harmonize its telations with 
Getmany so as to rectify its past defects arising out of reliance 
on Britain and the United States, so Japan as an Axis partner is 
forging ahead to establish its tight of influence in its legitimate 
sphere of the world by liquidating the intruding policy ofthe 
Anglo-American nations. It is a remarkable coincidence that 
Japan and France, both erstwhile partners of Britain and Amer- 
Ica, ate now in complete accord with Germany and Italy to 
build a new international order and thereby do away with the 
system of exploitation of the London-Washington oligarchy. 
The remnants of the Popular Front of France ate now 
opposing the policies of Vichy under the patronage of Britain 
and the United States. It must be temembered that it is the 
Popular Front which sandbagged the fruition of Laval dip- 
lomacy in 1934 and engineered the cementing of a positive 
Anglo-French understanding. It is, therefore, natural on its 
part to obey the instructions of London and Washington. ‘The 
Vichy Government, which is determined to evolve an endurable 
Franco-German entente cordiale, cannot be influenced ot swayed 
by the dissident activities of the Popular Front. The firm 
reinstatement of Laval diplomacy outspokenly illustrates the 
resolve of the majority people of France to reconstruct their 
national fabric in conformity with the changed conditions in 
Europe. Whatever system may come to operate in French 
North Africa, it is certain that the Vichy Government will not 
be least affected by it so far as the execution of its national and 
diplomatic policies are concerned. It is undeniable that the 
testoration of Laval diplomacy has not only strengthened the 
position of the Vichy Government, but also has opened a new 
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channel of inter-State adjustment, breaking the chain of Anglo- 
American diplomatic cordon sanitaire. 

Premier Laval has come to head the administration under 

the Chief of State at a moment when France is at the thteshold 
of a great transition, The “democratic” conceptions in the 
country ate fast becoming things of the past and national soli- 
datity as outlined by Marshal Petain is rapidly coming to the 
sutface. Whichever way the Anglo-American nations may 
manceuvte, they will find it well-nigh impossible to te-enact 
their previous réles in France. The Darlan assassination episode 
and the present peculiar position in French North Africa have 
all the more hardened the determination of Vichy to speed up 
the political, economic and military teorganization of the 
country. This alone is sufficient indication that new France is 
marching along the toad to tecovety. No one can stop its 
forward stride. It is destined to retake its proper place in the 
polity of powerful nations by its own efforts and national te- 
generation. 
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By ZENNOSUKE TSUJI 


ANKIND by nature is a devout believer in humanism. 
Any system which puts human interests above all things 
has a sepcial appeal to every people of the world. Although 
intet-country watfare has been in existence since the dawn of 
human progress, the benevolent ideal of humanitarianism has 
never been lost sight of either in peace time or in time of war, 
for the nature peculiar to human beings has always been human- 
istic in manifestation. Today, when the world is groaning under 
the impact of an unprecedented war, the traditional kind feelings 
of the Axis nations ate giving concrete proofs of their 
humanizing effects in diverse ways. It is, therefore, natural 
that our time-honoured humanism should contribute its due 
shate to sttess the obvious fact that we all belong to humanity. 
In modern times, the Red Cross organization came into 
being in the West mainly for the purpose of adhering to the 
ideal of humanism on the battlefield. It is a fact that the Japan 
Red Cross Society has been shaped in the pattern of the West ; 
but that only relates to its outward form. The intrinsic spirit 
of the Japan Red Cross Society follows the age-long humane 
ideal of our country. We have our own conception of human 
fellowship and tenderness—a conception which directs us to 
accord genetous treatment to other sections of international 
humanity. Since the start of the current Pacific wat, our atmed 
forces have scrupulously adhered to our humane ideal in their 
treatment of non-combatants, wat prisoners and wounded sol- 
diets of the Anglo-American nations. Even their wardead. 
have been duly honoured. 
The origin of the Japan Red Cross Society dates back to the 
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Meiji era.’ In the fourth year of Meiji (1871), Sutgeon-General 
Jun Matsumoto and Surgeon Major-General Chuchoku Ishi- 
guto, who had come to know that there was an agreement among 
the Western nations that in time of hostilities all patients, it- 
respective of friends or foes, should be equally tteated, and that 
no harm should be done to those military surgeons and nurses 
engaged in this task, exptessed the wish that this system might 
also be adopted in our country. Toward the eighth and ninth 
yeats of Meiji (1875-76), these two officers insisted that Japan 
should join the International Red Cross Convention and, about 
the same time; Mr. T'sunétami Sano proposed to establish a Japan 
Red Cross Society. In the tenth yeat of Meiji (1877), when the 
Kagoshima insurrection broke out, Mr. Sano formed an ot- 
ganization called “Hakuaisha” (Philanthropic Society) with 
the support of cettain interested persons and made efforts to 
take care of the sick and wounded of the forces of the Govetn- 
ment, as well as the Kagoshima faction. Then in the nineteenth 
yeat of Meiji (1886), Japan joined the International Red Cross 
Convention of Geneva. It is significant that Japan was propelled 
to take this step with a view to exposing its own ideal of 
humanity on a modern foundation. The Japan Red Cross 
Society, owing to the Pacific war, is now engaged in every kind 
of humanitarian work in ordet to attend to the needs of wat 
ptisoners and wat wounded. 

The development of our sense of humanism towatd out 
enemy has a long historical sequel. At the very beginning of 
the feudal period, when the samurai code based on the ethical. 
Ptecepts of bushido was evolved on a national scale, the practice 
of showing affection and compassion tothe fallen or defeated 
enemy came to be instilled in our national spirit. Both in the 
eleventh year of Bun-yei (1274) and the fourth year of Koh-an 
oa ane ee forces staged unsuccessful invasions of out 

ty. Vn the latter occasion, the examplary courage and 
ptomptness of decision exhibited by Regent Tokimuné Hohjoh 
not only enabled the Kamakura forces to turn the tide of wat 
in our favour, but also brought about a national unity which 
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indicated that in time of emergency Japan’s spitit of national 
solidarity gives its best display. 

Tokimuné Hohjoh, who was a firm believer in Buddhism, 
had a profound compassionate mind. ‘That is why, one year after 
the great victory against the Mongols, he installed a thousand 
imgages of jizo in the newly completed Yéngakuji Temple of 
Kamakuta. Jizo is a bodhisattva who can go evetywhere in 
the universe to telieve the pangs of evety living thing and every 
soul. Any one who tecites the name of this bodhisattva can 
get immediate rescue from him or have his prayet answered. 
Inspired by this faith, Tokimuné had installed the one thousand 
images of jizo. His ptincipal object was that the souls of those 
innumerable men, whether they wete friends ot foes, who had 
died for their respective countries might equally be relieved from 
their pain and attain a state of happiness. 

Tokimuné appointed Soghén, whose character and learn- 
ing he had long respected, as the first chief priest of the Yéngakuji 
Temple. On the day the ceremony of installing the images of 
jizo was performed, Tokimuné asked Soghén to pteach the 
aforesaid purport at full length. This teligious discourse is 
extant along with other sermons and sayings of Soghén. It 
is quite likely that Soghén persuaded Tokimuné to install the 
images of jizo in the temple. Soghén was a Chinese by birth. 
He left the continent for Japan when it was invaded by the 
Yuan Mongols causing the overthtow of the Sung Dynasty. 
It happened that he was staying at that time in the Néng-jén 
Temple in Wenchow and was captured by the Yuan atmy. 
When he was about to be beheaded by an executioner, he clamly 
said: ‘* There is no room for setting up a cane in heaven and 
eatth ; man is unreal and so also is law. 1 am glad of it. I 
value the long sword of great Yuan; with which one can cut 
the vernal breeze in a flash of lightning.” Thus he showed 
the executioner his attitude of transcending life and death. Over- 


awed by his self-possession, the executioner spated his life. 


Several yeats later, at the invitation of Tokimuné, he came 


overt to Japan and taught him the philosophical practicalism of 
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Zen Buddhism. It was gteatly owing to his advice that, on 
the occasion of the Yuan invasion of Japan, Tokimuné assumed 
a composed attitude and took tesolute measutes. It is unfor- 
tunate that the jizo images are no longet to be found in the 
Yéngakuji Temple. It is not known how and when they 
disappeated. 
In the Akasaka village, Kawachi County, Osaka, there 
temain the relics of the Akasaka castle, in which Masashighé 
Kusunoki defended himself against the Hohjoh forces. In 
tesponse to the summons of the Empetot Godaigo, he fought 
for the Imperial cause on this spot. In a nearby hill thete is a 
village cemetery where two large gorintoh (five-stoned monuments) 
—one in the south and the other in the north at a distance of 
fotty mettes away—can be seen. The southern mound is called 
*“ mikata zuka” (mound for dead compattiots) and the northern 
one “‘ yosété zuka ”’ (mound for dead foes). ‘The popular village 
story is that these two mounds wete made by Masashighé in 
memoty of those friend and foe troops who had died in battles 
fought since the Ghénko eta. It is also said that Masashighé 
himself performed the ceremony of mourning for the dead about 
the fourth month of the second year of Kémmu (1335), intetred 
all the remains and built the mounds. Historical records do not 
mention anything about these two monuments and, therefote, 
it cannot be vouchsafed whether they ate the handiworks of 
Masashighé or not. Nonetheless, there is no harm in accepting 
the version of the village tradition in consideration of the 
historical fact that the monuments ate located on the very spot 
where Masashighé had fought for the cause of the Emperor 
Godaigo. 

Our humanistic spitit came into bolder telief during the 
Koren expedition of Hidéyoshi Toyotomi which continued fot 
seven years from the fitst year of Bunroku (1592) to the third 
yeat of Keicho (1598). Those Koreans who wete taken prisoner 
and brought to out countty were accorded such generous treat- 
ments that a good many of them elected to settle down in 
Japan, although they tegained their freedom to depart for their 
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country after the termination of the hostilities. To cite a few 
instances, Kiyomasa Kato, who distinguished himself in the 
expedition, took two Kotean princes as prisoners of war in the 
first yeat of Buntoku. In the following year, they submitted 
an appeal to Hidéyoshi tequesting him to send them back 
to Keijo. Under Hidéyoshi’s order, Kiyomasa set the two 
ptinces free and facilitated their departure. The princes in a 
fatewell letter of thanks to Kiyomasa stated that they and their 
patty wete captuted on the twenty-fourth day of the seventh 
month in the first year of Bunroku and sent to Kiyomasa’s 
camp, whete they wete kindly treated, protected and provided 
with necessary gatments and provisions. On feturning to 
Keijo, the princes built a Kiyomasa shrine outside the south 
gate of the city as a mark of appreciation for the kindness they 
had received during their petiod of captivity. Thus Kiyomasa 
was deified while he was alive. 

In a wat sectot in Korea, Kiyomasa came across an ex- 
tremely bright and clever boy in a certain temple. He decided 
to give the boy propet education, and so he brought him 
overt to Japan. When the boy grew up, he entered the priesthood 
and ultimately rose to become the head priest of the Hommyoji 
Temple under the name of Priest Nichiyo. He brought another 
Korean boy named Kinkan being moved by paternal affection. 
When Kiyomasa died in the sixteenth year of Keicho (1611), 
Kinkan became so prostrate with grief that he killed himself 
to follow his benefactor to the grave. On the withdrawal of 
Japanese forces from Korea, feudal lord Hosokawa brought 
over a number of Koreans to his domain. Among them there 
was a man named Ri, whose descendants later became teachers 
of the Hosokawa clan school and exerted a reckonable influence 
in the conduct of clan affairs. 

The membets of the Shimazu family, who had participated in 
the expedition of Hidéyoshi, brought back many Koreans with 
them. They wete well treated and given estates to facilitate 
theit domiciliation. Encouraged thus, the Koreans at last 
established a colony of their own which was called Korai-cho. 
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(Korean stteet). The present Kasanohata and S aieemar 
villages in Satsuma Province ate said to be popu ean a 
descendants of these Koreans. After the death of Hi pe i, 
lyéyasu Tokugawa, who became the Shogun, ere peace 
negotiations with Korea and came to an agreement whic eae 
sitated the return of Korean captives ; but a sizable number o 
liberated prisonets chose to settle down in Japan, because they 
found life in this country agreeable to them. This shows to 
what extent they had become fond of Japan, being chatmed by 
the kind treatment they had teceived during the term of their 
internment. 
Most of the Koteans who decided to stay in Japan settled 
down in Kyushu undet the protection of various manot lords. 
They engaged themselves in several industrial professions, 
thereby enriching the fold of our industrial art. Theit most 
noteworthy contribution was in the field of making earthenware 
vessels. While the Koreans of Korai-cho under the patronage of 
the Shimazu clan developed “ satsuma” and “ chosa” potteries, 
the Korean community in the domain of the Matsu-ura clan 
ef Hizén created “hirato” pottery. The popularity of such 
eatthenwate vessels as “takatori,” “yanagawa,” “ yatsushito ” 
and ‘‘ koshiro ” was also due to the proficiency of Korean pot- 
ters. Observing this fact of mutual reliance and understanding, 
it would not be irrational to say that human fellowship, developed 
in out country in time of war, imparts a lasting influence on the 
minds of war prisonets. 

A curious, but interesting, manifestation of our humanism 
in war can be discernible in the motive which inspired Hidéyoshi 
to build the “ hana zuka” (nose mound) in the precincts of the 
Hohkoji Temple in Higashiyama, Kyoto. In this mound lie 
buried the noses of the Korean warriors who wete killed on 
the battlefield during his seven-year military expedition to 
Kotea. The noses were brought over to Japan to account for 
the actual number of the enemy soldiets killed in action. One 
may think it cruel to cut off the noses of dead soldiers to keep a 
tally. But he must temember that in old times a battle meant 
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a combination of one-to-one combats. Especially fighters 
wished that their rivals might be men of honour or tank. In 
order to prove that he was a victor, it was necessary for a wattior 
to cut off his tival’s head ; and this had been a custom of long 
Standing in our country—a custom which was also prevalent 
in other countries. 

Duting the time of war with Korea, it was found incon- 
venient to send the heads of fallen enemies back to our country. 
As an expediency, the device of sending their noses only was 
adopted. It may be pointed out that in the beginning of the war 
the number of heads cut off was noted down in documents and 
made known to Hidéyoshi. Later on, however, for the sake 
of convenience the noses of the killed wete cut off instead of 
heads. These noses were salted, put in casks and sent by the 
commander of each of the Japanese contingents on the front 
to Hidéyoshi. It is said that the number of noses thus sent 
teached the total of 50,000. In this number, of course, wete 
included those of the Chinese reinforcements killed. Feeling 
painfully grieved at this practice, Hidéyoshi on the twenty- 
eighth day of the ninth month in the second year of Keicho 
(1597) etected a mound within the compounds of the Hohkoji 
Temple and buried the noses underneath it to console the 
departed souls. He ordeted high Zen priests to say mass for 
the souls of the dead and called the tomb “hana zuka” (nose 
mound). Five hundred years before this “nose dagoba” was 
erected, Yoriyoshi Minamoto had built an “ear mound” for 
the enemies killed when he led an expedition to subjugate the 
recalcitrants in northeastern Japan. In both the cases, the 
motive of dedicating mounds was similar ; that is to say, derived 
from compassion for the departed enemies. Fromthese etec- 
tions, it is conclusive that in feudal days there was a warm light 
of mercy behind the clash of swords. 

Because we have a deep humane instinct we ate evet eager 
to temain friendly and cordial with other peoples. Even when 
we have to fesort to arms to redress wrongs done to us, we try 
to femain true to our compassionate feeling in dealing with our 
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opponents. During the Sino-Japanese and Russo-Japanese Wats 
in the Meiji eta, on many occasions out armed fotces proved 
the magnanimity of theit kind sentiments and emotions. It is 
a national custom with us to erect monuments in honour of the 
enemy watdead. In Port Arthur, on the eastern foot of Mount 
Anshizan stands a monument for the Russian dead in the Russo- 
Japanese Wat. The front part of it beats the Russian words : 
“ Graveyatd for the Russian officets and men who fell in the 
battles of Port Arthur.” On the back part of it there is an epitaph 
written by Genetal Oh-shima, which runs thus: 

Soldiers fight for their fatherland, not for private enmity. Tf, there- 
fore, a soldier dies on the battlefield, he is neither friend not foe. He 
has died for his country. From the viewpoint of love and humanity, his 
body should be treated with respect and buried with courtesy. Now 
that peace has been restored, Russia is a friendly country to us. For this 
reason, the Japanese Government specially ordered the Japanese Army 
authotities to recover the bodies of the Russian heroes, which had been 


temporarily buried in the spots where they died. And they have newly 
been interred in the Russian graveyard with due respect. 


Around this monument lie a number of graves of unknown 
Russian soldiers. The bodies of these unknown soldiers ate 
divided into several groups, according to the number and 
the places where they were found. The Russian wardead thus 
lie buried in this graveyard amount to 14,631. At the unveiling 
ceremony of this monument, General Nogi was personally 
present under the order of the Emperor Meiji, while Czar 
Nicolai sent his chief Aide-de-Camp as his deputy. Archbishop 
Innocenti, accompanied by some fifteen priests, attended the 
function. Arriving at Port Arthut, the chief Aide-de-Camp 
of the Czar immediately proceeded to the Japanese shrine de- 
dicated to Japanese wardead on Mount Hakugyokuzan and. 
laid a pait of wreathes in behalf of the Czar on the ossuaty. 
After that he went to attend the unveiling ceremony. It would 
be no exaggeration to say that this monument epitomizes out 
spirit of humanism, the uptightness of which remains unaffected 
even when war goes on. In this connection, it would be fitting 
to quote the following verse composed by the Emperor Meiji: 
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Kuni no tamé 
Ada nasu ada wa 
Kudaku tomo 
Itsukushimu béki 


Koto na wasuréso. 


We crush down every foe 
That does our country harm; 
But ne’er forget to show 

If need be, kindness warm. 


Generally speaking, our human affection for our enemy in 
time of war takes four distinct forms. They ate, mourning 
for the dead of the enemy, petforming memorial setvices for 
the departed souls of friends and foes, showing compassion for 
the defeated and according kind treatment to the captives. 
We have all along taken these humane courses in conducting our 
telations with the enemy forces. In the midst of the present 
gigantomachy our armed forces, facing all kinds of hazards, 
hardships and privations, are not deviating in the least from the 
path laid down by out traditional ideal of humanism. Not only 
they ate according generous treatments to prisoners of war, but 
also ate holding memorial services for the enemy watdead and 
even efecting monuments to honour them. 

No one should think that our humanism in war is confined 
to the activities of the Japan Red Cross Society. This organiza- 
tion has its own function to perform in wartime. It deals 
with a comparatively small part of our humanism. Its main 
function is to observe the rules and regulations of the interna- 
tional Red Cross agreement relative to prisoners of wat and war 
wounded. ‘Therefore, it is primarly concerned with war work 
and performs its wartime duties in a truthful manner. But the 
scope of out humanism is bigger and broader than the objective 
of a Red cross organization. That is why we usually accord 
more generous tteatments to our enemies than those provided 
in the Red Cross tegulations. The fact is that our humane 
instincts propel us to regard defeated foes as our guests, and 
SO We tteat them accordingly. 

Our sense of humanism has developed owing to four 
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causes. The first is that the geographical nature of our country 
has given us a mild racial character which urges us to show 
kindness to othets. The second is the influence of Buddhism 
which has given us a philanthropic and merciful mentality. 
The third is the assimilation of the practicalism of Confucianism 
—an assimilation which always impels us to follow the path of 
forgiveness and benevolence. The last is the spirit of bushido 
which prompts us to value righteousness and show metcy, 
benevolence, compassion and pity to our enemies. Since 
we tty to base out life on these noble human qualities, it is 
natural that our humanism should remain unaffected even in 
time of wat. Our faith in humanism is unshakable, for, in a 
way, we ate a nation of humanists. 
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By KUNIO YANAGHITA 


N Japan, festivals are closely interwoven with the religious 
life of the people. Without a proper understanding of 
festivals, it is not possible to comprehend accurately the tradi- 
tional nature of the indigenous religious faith and the historical 
citcumstances under which it has developed into its present form. 
The indigenous religious faith of our countty is Shintoism which, 
unlike Buddhism and Christianity, has no written scriptures, 
Therefore, in the past, festivals were held annually to instill into 
the minds of the masses the teachings and doctrines of our time- 
honouted faith. In this way, festivals and rituals came to 
be necessary adjuncts to our Shintoism. On the other hand, 
it must be noted that the assimilation of Buddhism widened the 
scope of our national festivals, with the result that many Buddhist 
festivals sprang up as things indigenous. Christianity which 
came much later brought in its wake Christian festivals. But 
as the number of Japanese Christians is extremely small, the 
field of activity of Christian festivals is naturally limited. 

The old Japanese word matsuri means festival. Formerly, 
we often spoke of the matsuri of our ancestors. Later on, in 
connection with the festive setvices in memory of our ancestors 
this term was teplaced by the Buddhist word hohji or ségaki. 
In the Kamakura period, a foreign expression, sazrez, came to 
be used in teference to a particular type of matsuri. Hence, 
the latter is not similar to the former. Properly speaking, sacrei 
is a part of matsuri denoting a kind of gorgeous, showy and 
mitthful festivals. When a sacred festival is performed, its main 
purpose is to attract as many spectators as possible to enjoy the 
festive occasion heartily. The word ai-sai or ob-matsuri (great 
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festival) corresponds to the term sazrez, which is used by the 
general public in connection with large-scale national festal cere- 
monies. For that reason, the greatest and most famous festivals 
held yearly are called sairez. 

The festivals of Japan have passed through many viciss- 
itudes. One of the important transformations in their forms 
in the past was the apparition of a large group of people classed 


under the category of spectators. They patticipated in festivals _ 


not from any teligious motive, but from a sentimental urge to 
make the life gay and happy temporarily. Consequently, theit 
patticipation in each matsuri heightened the emergence of a local 
holiday atmosphere. This pleasure-seeking tendency reacted so 
adversely on the religious aspect of matsuri, that duting the 
holding of a shrine festival the people generally viewed it as an 
entettaining show, thereby stressing its social side only. 

On the occasion of the Kamo Festival, which used to be 
held in medizval times, stands were built along the road through 
which the festive procession was to pass. "These stands were 
not only filled to capacity, but also spectators were seen seated 
on tree branches and on top of ox-waggons. In ancient days, 
maisurt ptocessions were consideted solemn and mystic, and so 
theit passings wete attanged at night. But as the sight-seet's 
gtew more and more numerous, they gradually came to be held 
in day time. However, even now some night ceremonies ate 
performed prior to the holding of the principal annual festivals. 
They ate especially noticeable in the case of court ceremonies, 
such as the Niinamésai (Hatvest Festival), the Kagura (Sacred 
Pantomine), etc., not to speak of the Ob-namé Matsuri, which is 
held shortly after an emperor is enthroned. 

In olden times, one of the characteristics of our matsuri 
Was oyo-gomori (staying in a sacred place and ptaying to God 
throughout the night). Now otsuya (lyke-wake) is held only 
when a member of a family dies. This again teminds us that 
originally all the important parts of our matsuri were celebrated 
from night to dawn, and that they wete mainly performed 

indoors. Therefore, it will be observed that the teligious 
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functions of a festival wete completed before daybreak, leaving 
the performance of its showy and joyous patt throughout the 
following day. In other words, a night ceremony signified 
teligious celebration, while a day cetemony social festivity. 

The vetb matsuru, as many scholars state, is synonymous 
with the word matsuran. In modetn Japanese, it means “to 
be by the side.” The vetb mairv, which now signifies “to pay 
a visit,” formerly meant “to present oneself to a certain place 


"and stay for a certain while.” It also meant “to pay a visit to 


a shtine or a temple and stay there for the purpose of offering 
ptayers,” or ‘to take patt in a festive ceremony.”’ In modern 
matsurt, howevet, mote emphasis has come to be laid on out- 
door actions or pageants, and this fact exposes the transition 
from matsuri to sairei. Its nature and the salient points of our 
festivals that have temained unchanged to this day can be 
appraised in their right perspective by scrutinizing the changes 
that occurred in our teligious and social life during the past 
successive ages. 

The true form of matsuri, in the past, lay in remaining at 
ptayer throughout the night. While praying to God, saké and 
food wete offered to him, and those present used to be respect- 
fully seated facing the altar of a shrine. The same saké and food 
wete then taken to the lower part of the shrine hall, where the 
wotshippers were allowed to partake of them. This feast was. 
called naorai. It is one of our customs to purify ourselves before 
offering prayers to God. In’the days gone by the performance of 
okomori (staying in a shtine and praying to God all night) was 
thought the best means to putify oneself. And this devotion or 
abstinence was equally observed by both priests and wiko (those 
who belonged to a shrine or wete members of it). Even now 
in some districts, there remain instances of performing absti- 
nences during a certain season. In short, what was otiginally 
meant by matsuri was the practical manifestation of the essence 
of our Shintoism and of the quintessence of our national spirit. 

The festive seasons have considerably changed with the 
transition of the times; and influenced by the cultural life of 
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towns, they have experienced striking alterations. There ate 
many festivals now held in summer time, but in ancient 
times their number was few. The greatest annual festivals we 
had in the past wete ones performed soon after the autumn 
hatvest and when ctops wete abundant. Next, large festivals 
wete held before tice granaties were prepated. The eighth day 
of the fourth moon (by the lunar calendar) seems to have had 
special connections with mountain festivals. 

The lunar calendar was prepated, among other things, to 
encourage the holding of agricultural festivals. The names of 
the five annual festivals, such as the seventh day of the first 
moon, the third day of the third moon, the fifth day of the fifth 
moon, the seventh day of the seventh moon and the ninth day 
of the ninth moon were much valued among the military classes. 
These five days were called séa&v. Among the farmers, however, 
by sékku were chieflly meant the third day of the third moon and 
the fifth day of the fifth moon. The ninth day of the ninth 
moon was tather remembered as the day of gteat matsuri ot sairei 
than as a séhku. . 

Besides the festivals in the two seasons of spting and autumn, 
there have been winter festivals from remote ages. But they ate 
now on the decline in cities and towns. There ate many winter 
festivals, especially in colder districts, where people impatiently 
wait for the coming of spring. Summer festivals ate mote fre- 

quently observed in flat districts than in mountainous ones. 
They are lively in towns, and in ports and villages by the seaside, 
that is to say, wherever the water flows ot lies neat by. Though 
the townspeople orignally shared common festive usages with 
the farmets, it may be said to have been owing to the culture 
sttides of towns since the middle ages that summer festivals have 
come to be observed in urban areas on a gtand scale, obscuring 
tural ceremonies, and that many local utban festivals have been 
made sairei (gtand festivals). In this connection, it may be men- 
tioned that in respect of the Ptepatatives to a festival, the follow- 


ing three things are fundamental fequisites : the indicator of 


the hall where the sacred teligious service is to be performed, 
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purification of the hall and selection of those who ate to lead 
the setvice. 

As an indicator of the seat of the sacred teligious service, 
a ttee used to be set up in ancient times. This was one of 
the charactetistics of Shintoism, the form of which in subsequent 
historical epochs underwent repeated changes. In ancient times, 
trees of this nature were tegarded as sacred and wete chosen 
from among wild trees. But later on they were replaced by 
wooden posts. Never stone or metal indicators wete used, 
probably due to the teason that we have all along been more 
fond of wooden things than metal or stone ones. This fondness 
for wood is a national trait derived from our inbred admiration 
for objects of Nature—an admiration the source ‘of which 
should be traced to Shintoism. It is noteworthy that the gohei 
(pendant papet-cuttings), which are now commonly used, were 
called mité-gura in ancient times. Mité means hand, and Aura 
seat. The word wmité-gura, therefore, signifies “God’s seat 
transferable with the hand.” In view of the fact that the nece- 


- sity of having deities in new places became greater and more 


frequent, these gohei wete devised. 

The object of the putification of the hall is to make it as un- 
defiled as possible, so that the sacredness of the religious setvice 
of a festival will not be matted in any way. In the Iwata Shrine 
of Kii Province and in some other places a sacred service called 

jomizashi is petformed. Before the main service is held, sakaki 
(trees looked upon as sacred) are planted on the eastern and 
western skirts of the localities of such shrines. The word 
jomizashi means “to stick sacred trees on the boundaty of a 
place.” ‘That is why the place enclosed in this manner is thought 
to be a purified place suitable for holding a sacred teligions 
service. In the Hachiman Shrine of Usa the practice of per- 
forming shibagashi is in vogue. Its object is the same as the 
ptevious one. Inthis case, seven days before the main service is 
obsetved at about two at night sacted sakak/ ate stuck in various 
places.. It resembles the custom of setting up pine ttees at every 
entrance-door in the New Year, 
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The true significance of matsuri consisted and still consists 
in purifying oneself and praying to God. Though the means 
has witnessed vatious changes, yet abstinence and devotion 
still remain the fundamental elements of festivals. Every 
sacted mountain, where a famous shrine stands, has a cleat 
running till near the sanctuary. Many call it shob-jingawa (tivet 
of devotion). For instance, the Isuzu River, which flows 
close by the Inner Hall of the Isé Shrines, is one of these sacred 
tivets. The yomiya for the sacted service, though it literally 
means “ night hall,” is in fact an imiya, that is, a place where 
abstinence is observed. In case of a grand festival, a temportaty 
“hall of devotion” is usually constructed. In many cases, howe- 
vet, shrine offices ate now used for “ halls of devotion.” There 
is also a religious form called harai (a kind of exorcism). Its 
otigin is very old, and in modern times the scope of its utiliza- 
tion has been largely extended and simplified. Now if a bunch 
of gohei (pendant paper-cuttings) is waved by a priest over the 
head of a supplicant, all the sins and impurities are thought to 
be removed from the latter. Strictly speaking, it is a modifica- 
tion of the so-called misoghi (purification ceremony). Those 
who ate selected to lead the teligions setvice of a festival are 
tequitecd to purify themselves. As a tule, priests take charge 
of the purification function. 

There are two essential factots in the teligious functions 
of all matsuri. One of them is the setting up of mité-gura and 
the other is the offering of food to God. The former was 
called by various names in the past, such as Lohei, tamagushi, 


shaku, ohghi, etc. They were also so different in form and shape | 


that one would not be easily convinced that they were one and 
the same thing. As tegards the offering of food to God the 
idea has become so widely sptead that there are some who think 
that in order to worship God it is necessaty to offer food to him. 
Some devotees believe that God takes only the essence of the 
food offered to him, and that this is the treason why it seems 
as if the food remained untouched. On the day of the matsuri 
for our household deity, which is obsetved as one of the annual 
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functions today, the food offered to him is the same as consumed 
by the members of a household. The only thing is that the food 
the moment it is cooked is offered to him and the family members 
eat next. It would, thetefore, be proper to say that the people 
of a house sit before the miniature shtine of the family and share 
the same tepast as the deity takes. 

Goku (food to be offeted to God) is often distributed to 
visitors to shrines ; hence, the idea “‘to share God’s repast.”” Raw 
vegetables, tice and fish ate now often offered to deities. It shows 
that the old belief of eating with God has declined. As regards the 
offering of raw tice, there ate different forms. A small quantity 
of tice when it is offeted wrapped up in white paper, is called 
o-hinéri. This is the simplest form of offering food to God. There 
ate two other forms which resemble this ; one of which is mwochi- 
maki (tice-cake thtowing) noticeable during munt-aghé (roof-ridge 
fixing) festivities, and the other mamt-maki (bean-scattering to 
drive away devils) performed on the night of Sétsubun (the day 
before the arrival of the spring season). These customs seem 
to have sprung up because people think that cereals have some 
special divine power. In Malaya, similar customs ate prevalent. 

With the rapid advancement of culture, there appeared a 
class of professional Shinto priests in the country and this class 
again became divided into two gtoups to differentiate between 
local-born priests and priests hailing from outside districts. 
Consequently, those priests who carried on their religious duties 
in places they were born and brought up were called shinshoku, 
while the other group of Shinto priests who came from outside 
districts, were not included in that category. Among the local- 
born priests there were some of nobler origin, who thought 
theit houses to be inseparably related to theit shrines, and so 
they came to be called Aannushi (ownet-ptiests). There are even 
now some districts whete people not only distinguish the Aan- 
nushi from the shinshoku, but also some of them in turn play the 
patt of Aannushi. This is known as “alternate system.” In the 
shrines whete this system is followed, the shinshoku may be 
leaders, but they ate not Rannushi. The patt of a Rannushi is 
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exclusively played by an ordinary farmer. For that reason, it 
frequently happens that a farmer-Rannushi, who is unaccustomed 
to his office and lacks training, fails to carry out his assigned 
duties in a satisfactory manner. Shinto priests, who belong to 
the second group, have become considerable in numbet. This 
is due to the fact that at first some of them were asked to assist 
in some festive ceremonies in the neighbouring villages. Thus, 
coming from outside ateas, they gradually became competent 
ptiests and settled down by obtaining permanent positions as 
shrine priests. Then toward the close of the Court of Yamato, 
when many deities began to be enshtined in various parts of the 
country, the services of this class of priests wete increasingly 
felt, with the consequence that from that time onward their 
number began to inctease at an accelerated pace. 

As for the development of kannushi from among the mem- 
bets of the second group, it may be pointed out that as the 
economic life of the peasants grew mote and mote complicated, 
it became heavier and heavier for them to perform all the func- 
tions of their matsuri. Finally, it proved to be a great hindrance 
to their daily life. They found that theit matsuri duties restricted 
the field of their normal agricultural operations vitally needed 
to maintain theit sustenance. So they began to shift the func- 
tions of Rannushi to the professional priests who, coming from 
distant areas, had settled down in their localities. Moreover, 
as the forms of matsuri began to undergo periodic adjustments, 
the farmers found it worth while to entrust the functions of 
matsuri to the professional priests. Being favoured by these 
Ptopitious citcumstances, the professional ptiests came to 
secure an upper hand in the system of Aannushi. 

The word sankei originally meant “to remain for a certain 
period of time at a certain spot in the compound whete a 
matsuri is held.” But now it means “to pay a visit to a shrine 
ot a temple and withdraw therefrom by bowing at once.” 

A matsuri, howevet small it may be, has some conditions to be 
observed. In recent years the obsetvance of sankei has become 
quite simple. There ate vatious reasons for it. One of them 
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is that the number of private prayers has incteased. The 
tutelary God of a place was originally the God common to the 
inhabitants there; and the matsuri performed for him was a 
maisurt common to them. Some of those who visit a shrine for 
ptivate prayers pay the so-called o-hyakudo visits (one-hundred- 
time visits). A tepetition of these visits is usually made without 
following the conditions of matsuri. It cannot be denied that 
such a simple form of praying to God has exercised an influence 
ovet the development of the modern simple form of sankei. ‘The 

simpler the form is, the more frequent is the visit to shrines. 

In addition, it must be temembered that as the village festivals 

increased in number, it became necessaty for the villagers to hold 

some exttaotdinaty matsuri. Some of these festivals became 

their annual functions. At first these matsuri cetemonies wete 

formally observed ; but they were gradually simplified. There- 

after, in the Meiji era a unified system to control festivals and 

shrine functions was put into effect, which considerably simplified 

the observance of matsuri, as well as sankez. 

According to the modern technique of shrine atchitecture, 
it is essential that a saisén-bako (offettory-box) should be installed 
when a new shrine is built ; yet there are many shrines where no 
offertory-boxes ate to be seen. Besides these, there are many 
large village shrines whose style of architecture does not allow 
any offertory-box to be installed or in which no offertory-box 
need be installed at all. Many of these shrines are found north 
of Kanto. By way of receiving the visitors’ offerings, such as 
tice and coins, the elevated front parts of them are overspread 
with pieces of white cloth. It is a fact that in olden times there 
wete no offertory-boxes in our shrines. It is impossible to 
trace the exact time of their introduction. The word satsén, 
which is of foreign origin, reminds us of the earlier expression 
nusa which, as Sugawata-no-Michizané sings in one of his poems, 
was a thing to be dedicated by a traveller during an extraordinary 
festival. From this we can at least gather that the act of present- 
ing offers to shrines were not unknown to us at the dawn of the 
feudal period, and as such, this practice can be said to have been 
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the soutce of the subsequent custom of installing offertory-boxes 
in many of the shrines. 

Old-fashioned people often call coins o-ashi or o-chohmoku. 
Except when we make payment, it goes against our conscience to 
present others with money unwrapped. Offertory-boxes ate 
mostly so large that bigger offerings than money could be received 
in them ; yet some o-hinéri of coins (small packets of coins wrap- 
ped in white papet) ate foundinthem. The ancient word o-hintri 
is still used by a part of the Tokyo people, but its meaning is 
very different from that in cutrency in rural districts. In Tokyo, 
it is used in the sense of tip or present. In the country, o-hinéri is 
genetally associated with money offerings made to shrines, and 
evety o-hinéri thus offered has a small quantity of fice in it. 
Duting festivals, o-binéri presents ate left in the offertory-boxes 
of shrines. 

There exists a close relationship between festivals and sports 
in evety country, because the latter are generally performed 
when the former ate held. In our country, too, since ancient 
times, athletic feats have been performed during festive occas- 
sions. Though some of them, suchas wrestling and hotse racing, 
wete later separated from the sphere of teligious functions, still 
many athletic events temain associated with the social aspects of 
festivals. It is needless to add that dancing and singing pet- 
formances, which form necessary parts of our festivals, have an 
irresistible charm of their own. 

From the afore-related traits of our matsuri one can easily 
tealize that Japanese festivals are primarily concerned with 
our teligious and social life. They ate not mete decorative 
ornaments of our society; they in fact, vitalize our spirit to 
insure the spontaneous flow of our traditional way of life and 
living. Hence, they ate indissolubly united with our national 
heritage, customs and usages; and above all, they typify out 


conception of divinity, as well as the relation that exists between 
God and man. 
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I 


HE Imperial regalia of mirror, jewel and sword eloquently manifest 
the characteristic traits of our spirit. The mitror, which is 
symbolic of human petception and wisdom, is of round and large shape. 
The jewel denotes human virtues, while the sword represents courage 
and decision of mind to uphold righteousness against impurity in life. 
These thtee sacted articles ate susceptible to almost any depth of in- 
terpretations. But, on the whole, it would be quite appropriate to regard 
them as symbolic of wisdom, benevolence and courage. In this sense, 
they find a parallel in the Chung Yung (Doctrine of Medium), one of the 
four Chinese classics, written by Tzu Sze, grandson of Confucius. Ac- 
cording to him, there are five grand ways: that is, between sovereign 
and subject, father and son, husband and wife, brother and brother, 
friend and friend ; also thete are three virtues—wisdom, benevolence, 
coutage. Tzu Sze’s conception of the three virtues of wisdom, bene- 
volence and courage is analogous to our mental outlook as exemplified 
in the Imperial regalia of mirror, jewel and sword. 

In other countries, too, articles like crowns and swords have 
been handed down as national treasures or princely heitlooms. They 
are treasured for the legends attached to them or for their historical 
value. For instance, Britain treasures a pointless sword called curtana, 
ot the sword of Edward the Conqueror, which symbolizes mercy and 
is used during the coronation ceremony. This sword is worn by the 
newly installed king together with the crown. The virtue attached to 
it exposes monarchial morality in dealing with the rights and wrongs 
committed by the subjects. Although the British symbolic sword 
is required to perform a function different from the sword of our Im- 
perial regalia, it is nonetheless a typical emblem of British emperor- 
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hood and royal morality. 

Since early times, out country has always been open to, and 
well tolerant of, foreign thoughts and ideas. It is for this reason that 
there has never occurred a large-scale religious persecution in out coun- 
try. Side by side with Shintoism, Confucianism and Buddhism have 
prospered, giving us numerous opportunities to enlarge the fold of 
out morality and national thought. We have been able to digest the 
philosophic aspects of Confucianism and Buddhism because of our 
mentality to assimilate things foreign for the benefit of our nation, 
This assimilative trait is a noteworthy feature of our spirit. 

Shintoism approves of brightness, purity, forwardness and 
simplicity; but it discountenances what is foul and impure. The 
approval of brightness and purity is nowhere better seen than in 
the time-honouted custom of reconstructing the Grand Shrines of 
Isé every twenty years ; whereas the approval of forwardness is ex- 
pressed by usin our sustained endeavours to insure daily growth and 
constant improvement, as well as in our steady quest for what 
is new and better. That Shintoism lays added sttess on simplicity is 
evidenced from the fact that all Shinto shrines are of simple construc- 
tion. They do not reveal any artificial grandeur. They have a 
solemn, unassumed dignity which is simple and pure, f 

Shintoism urges us to keep away from foulness and perform each 
action with a pute mind. Therefore, the swordsmiths of old who 
fashioned blades and the sculptors who carved images to be presented 
to Shinto shrines or to the Imperial Court, firstly purified themselves 
by ablution, and secondly commenced their tasks with a chaste mind 
dressed in the garb of Shinto priests—a practice which is still in vogue. 
The rice offered at the Grand Shrines of Isé and other Shinto sanctuaries 
is taken from those plants which ate grown in the sanctified fields, 
where specially chosen male and female workers undertake cultivation 
after purifying themselves by ablution. The same insistence is secn 
in the Ob-harai (tite of great purification), which is performed by officials 
and people in general on the last days of June and December each yeat 
to purify their sins and pollutions. Hence, the practice of ablution 
constitutes an integral part of our life and living, and it is derived from 
our Shintoistic mentality to shun. what is foul and impure, 
ee teaches the transience of life, certainty of death follow- 
Mice lilonopin oe via decay following prosperity, It_ex- 
Sobk hanicéting eae ee ingness, so that man may become free 

8S material, But the nothingness as 
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taught by it is not vanity which negates life itself. It utges man to 
tise above his self. Thatis why freedom from desire for things material 
alludes to the preference for simplicity in life. In emphasizing sim- 
plicity in life, Buddhism finds itself at one with Shintoism. On account 
of this oneness between the two, Zen Buddhism, which sets high value 
on simplicity and purity, has made appreciable contributions to the 
development of our character. The Zen sect of Buddhism was founded 
by Bodhidharma, commonly known as Dharma, who came from India 
to China about 520 and reportedly taught the ptinciples of Mahayana 
to Hui Ko, recognized as the ‘‘ second founder” of the sect. From 
China, Zen Buddhism filtered into our country. 

Confucianism does not deal with any superhuman existence or 
power. It is a practical and realistic philosophy and so it is closer 
to Shintoism. On the other hand, the doctrine of Chinese philosopher 
and motalist Lao Tze (604-518 B. Cc.) is less practical and more visiona- 
ty, bearing more affinity of thoughts with Buddhism. In the opinion 
of Lao Tze, tao (way) means an absolute teality of the universe trans- 
cending relativity. Consequently, ‘zo has no beginning, no ending, 
and as such, it cannot be avowed by human sense and perception. In 
other words, Taoism lays down certain moral principles and lacks 
the practicalism of the Confucian philosophy. Pragmatism is an es- 
sential aspect of Shintoism, for it concerns itself with life and what 
can be called life-giving, affirming the human sense of prognosis. 
For example, newly born Japanese babes perform their first earthly 
duty by paying their respects to Shinto shrines in their first year of 
birth. Buddhism, Confucianism and Shintoism have their own con- 
cepts to guide the human existence. But as they shate among them 
the problems of life and death, they do not signify any contradiction 
ot confusion in the normal flow of out life. 

Chuang Tze (372-289 B.c.), who elaborated on the philosophy of 
Lao Tze, regards the universe as the oneness of tfeality and 
phenomenon. He stresses the moral principle that one should trans- 
cend life and death, make nothing of like and dislike, but accept things 
as they ate or as they come. By this way, he catechizes, one can 
folllow the ¢ao and be assured of longevity. Though his ¢élaircisse- 
ment ptesents Taoism in a brighter shape, Chuang Tze does not make 
any conctete, practical suggestions to guide the relations governing 
life and death in the manner of Shintoism and Confucianism, In 
view of this limitation, his doctrine bears a close relationship to Bud- 
dhism. 
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In the rites and customary setvices of Shintoism and Buddhism 
there ate distinct points of differences which make it impossible for 
the one to encroach on the other. With the exception of the festival 
si in connection with the birthday of the Lord Buddha, almost all Bud- 
ae : | dhist rites and services ate performed in our country for quietude of 
aN depatted souls. Such, for instance, ate the rites seen at the Bon festival 
in July and at the memorial services in the spring and autumn equinoc- 
tical days. As against this, the Shinto services are generally for the 
putpose of purification. The most conspicuous instances are the rites 
performed during the New Yeat’s time when our people solemnly 
putify their mind and body to welcome the New Year. Toward the 
advent of the New Year, the houses ate swept and washed clean from 
one corner to another, and all soiled and sullied things ate replaced 
eh by new and clean ones. Newly made garments are taken out of ward- 
robes to be worn on the occasion of the New Year. All these prepara- 
tions are made to greet the New Year in full purity of mind, the idea 
being derived from our cognate spirit of constant growth and improve- 
as. - ment as emanating from Shintoism. 

Tt is an acknowledged fact that Shintoism, Buddhsim and Confucia- 
nism form the triad on the foundation of which our character and spirit 
have developed and ate spontaneously developing. In the past, the 
uniform consummation of thoughts and wisdoms of these three faiths 
Beak caused the emergence of out national polity on a grand scale—an 
Bert eS. evolution which paved the way for the forward stride of our bushido 

as a settled condition. Bushido, therefore, reptesents a motal force 
= tempered and developed under the harmonious influences of Shinto- 
ism, Buddhism and Confucianism. It is not sutprtisine that the racial 
character of Japan, nurtured under such a moral and teligious back- 
ground, is essentially different from that of the West, which has had 
only Christianity as the moral and Spititual basis to stand upon. 


IV 


_ Those who believe in equality of men close theit eyes to the in- 
equalities which Nature itself dectees or imposes, and the inequalities 
ich are seen between men and women, old and young, wise and 
ignorant, large and small, strong and weak. In such orders of human 

ationship, it is scarcely possible to see the uniform application of 
cou which, no doubt, is a characteristic feature of human society. 
means addressing oneself to others with a righteous attitude 


it 


a ; 


owing tespect for others with modesty of thought,. The: 
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modesty of thought can attain full development only in morally ad- 
vanced and orderly societies. In Japan, various forms of courtesies 
have developed since the remote past. They are seen in forms of 
exchanging presents, in manners of receiving and entertaining visitors 
and in the way parties are conducted at a cetemony. We even 
consider courtesy as a necessary item in the conduct of war. Our 
society has developed in a courteous manner, because our social spirit, 
despite certain social distinctions and inequalities, marches along the path 
of righteousness. As out countty isa family State with the Emperor 

as the head of the national family, certain minor inequalities discernible in 
the relations among the nationals do not strike one as things incongruous, 

for each one of them denotes a particular phase of our social courtesy. 

In the conception of the Western mind the relationship between the 
tuler and the subject is not so distinct as in Japan. In the vocabulary 
of the Occident, there ate no words exactly cortesponding in their 
nuance to our terms kun shin, which connote the relationship between 
our T’énno and his people. To us our Ténno is the soutce of all our 
Inspirations. As the chief Shinto ptiest, he inspires us with courage 
to perform all kinds of creative and contributive actions. And as 
the august father of our family State, he urges us to remain ever vigilant 
to protect the integrity of our nation. Our Empetor cannot be com- 
pared with a monarch of the Occident. He does not rule his subjects 
just because he is sitting on the throne. Like a father he rules them, 
because they are his loving children. This marked feature of the rela- 
tionship between our Emperor and his subjects presents an altogether 
different picture from that of an Occidental monarchy. 

In the countries of Europe and America, giving and returning a 
ptesent as a token of personal regards call for little formality. In 
Japan, however, a present is given and received with utmost courtesy. 
Occidental social functions do not necessarily call for utmost attention 
on the part of hosts or hostesses. But in Japan when a guest is invited, 
the host or hostess gives due attention to make his stay as pleasant and 
cheerful as possible. The best scroll painting treasured in the house 
is taken out and hung in the alcove of the guest-room. The articles 
of ornament to occupy the centte of the alcove floor is chosen in regard 
for the artistic taste of the guest. All these atrangements are made to 
receive the guest with deepest courtesy and honour. This is, indeed, 
a peculiar trait of our social character. | ; 
In classical stage plays of Europe, there are scenes of royal courts. 


‘What stands conspicuously out of such scenes ate the frivolous moods 
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of attendant courtiers. That they should conduct themselves in a 
joyous vein in the presence of royal figures shows that they stand in 
intimate relations with their monarchs. At the annual banquet given 
by the Mayor of London, the Empress Dowager of Britain may be seen 
seated next to the host, while the King and the Queen may be seated 
between the Prime Minister and his wife. In Europe, during a public 
function a monatch is vociferously cheered by the assemblage to indicate 
that he is the popular idol. In Japanese stage, anything connected with 
the Imperial Household is enacted in an atmosphere of reverential awe. 
If the Emperor or the Empress attends a public function, the Japanese 
people do not give vent to loud cheering, but bow respectfully in 
silence. Only when banzai (three cheers) to the Emperor is sanctioned, 
then the Japanese people cheer their Ténno animated by a loyal and obedi- 
ent feeling. Since to us our Ténno is sacred and inviolable, our respect 
for him does not find expression in loud cheering or social frivolities ; 
itis guided by the propriety of conduct and the sense of decorum which 
the ruling sceptre demands. 

The spirit of Japanese dancing is elegantly becoming in outward 
appearance. The outstanding feature of the stage dances of Europe 
and Ametica is a free display of legs and swing motions. There is 
something sensuous in the stage dancing of the Occident. ‘The typical 
Japanese dancing has a graceful, thythmic motion. Its artistic effect 
is not heightened unnaturally by a show of leg-swinging and toe-danc- 
ing as is the case in the West ; it is climaxed by a vatiety of symbolic 
gestures and postures, as well as by twists and turns of the full-length 
dancing kimono. The classical Japanese dancing may not be appealing 
to Westerners, but to us it has a charming appeal because of its cout- 
teousness, elegance, purity and elevating atmosphere, all of which con- 
form to our spirit and social character. 

In the West, during a formal dinner the host takes the central 
place and the guest of honour seats himself or herself on his right of 
left. This arrangement enables the host to engage the chief guest in 
conversation easily and freely. The disadvantage of the custom is 
that the entertainer finds little or no time to play the part of a host to 
his other guests. The Japanese custom, on the other hand, dictates 

See setae ‘thus honour all the guests without dis- 
oeneanieg This is another instance how the Japanese strictly adhere 
ral cee nee? wetng their guest Hence, it wil be 

ch that we cannot but be courteous to othets. 
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Even during warfare we obsetve courtesy in our relations with the 
enemy forces. Courtesy is the mainspring of out social life, and for that 
reason, inequality in our society hardly exists in a detrimental form. 


Vv 


The Japanese thought holds that all things in the world of man 
should be turned to the purpose of moral elevation. Accordingly, 
from ancient times, there has been drawn a distinction between our two 
phases of mental approach—the one called jutsu (art) and the other 
michi ot doh (way). ‘These two distinct phases of personal attitude ate 
seen in the pursuit of art and life, and so we have kénjutsu (swordsman- 
ship), jujitsu (art of self-defence), cha-no-yu (tea ceremony), ikébana 
(flower arrangement), shob-koh (incense burning) and shuji (penmanship). 
Fach of these pursuits implies art or accomplishment by training. But 
when these accomplishments are spoken of respectively as kéndoh, ot 
the way of the sword, judoh, ot the way of fighting without arms, sadoh, 
ot the way of tea, kadoh, ot the way of flowers, oh-doh, or the way 
of incense, and shodoh, ot the way of writing, the emphasis is laid on 
moral training or elevation. For instance, while kéujutsu makes no 
distinction between ‘‘ the sword that kills and the sword that elevates 
the soul,” this very distinction between the two purposes of the sword 
constitutes the basic principle of training in the school of kéndoh, which 
aims, as its ultimate achievement, at the mastery of the art of fencing and 
elevation at the same time of the art of fencing above mere passages of 
blades through the conquest of the spirit over arms. Likewise, whereas 
cha-no-yu chiefly lays stress on formalism, sadoh gives prime importance 
to such spiritual phases as hatmony, reverence, purity, tranquillity, 
and even negation of self. Thus we believe that all arts and accomplish- 
ments must begin by their true ways and achieve their true and proper 
state of spitit—a belief which has Zen Buddhism as its pragmatic 
moral source. 

Even in games played for pastimes, educational or moral training 
is not overlooked. One of the most popular games is played by a 
set of cards each beating a classical piece of poetry. For the children’s 
game, each card used beats a maxim or a wise saying, and all the cards 
ate atranged in the order of the Japanese kana alphabet. [Before 
the modem system of education was introduced, {children used_to 
be given training in penmanship, or calligraphy, by making them copy 
from books of maxims and selections from classical philosophical works. 
The idea was that a child while acquiring the skill in using the writing 
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brush, should morally and culturally profit himself by temaining in 
association with the approved classics, however little he might actually 
understand their significances. It was thought that no child, taking 
to the way of writing, was too young to draw on the wealth of ancient 
wisdoms. 

A moral approach to calligraphy came to be perfected during the 
eatliest era of Buddhism in our country. It was believed then that men 
of worth should train themselves in calligraphy by copying Buddhist 
sutras, and thus, shakyo, or the practice of making copies of Buddhist 
Scriptures, came into vogue. The first record, in this connection, ap- 
pearing in the Nihow Shoki (673) is that undertaken in Match of the 
second year of Haku-ho in the reign of the Emperor Témmu. ‘The 
originals used were Issai-Ryo (same as Daizob-kyo) containig all the 
Buddhist scriptures. During the Nata period, shakyo was done as a 
government work, and in the middle of the Heian age it was made a 
ceremonial affair, with the result that many artistic styles of copying 
came into fashion. 

Itis an important point of calligraphy that it demands cotrect form 
and full decorum. A calligraphist worthy of the name holds himself 
tigorously true to the form while he moves his brush. ‘To the people 
of the West, such penmanship may mean little more than tracing letters, 
but to us it is expressive of our mental and spiritual feelings. It may 
be mentioned that Japanese calligraphy has three styles of writing ; 
namely, Raisho (orthodox style), gyosho (little eliptical style) and soh- 
sho (shortened or practical style). This classification discloses that 
the spirit of calligraphy not only soats above the mete tracing of strokes, 
but, encompassing the realm of writing, reaches the domain of an 
esthetic and spiritual calmness. 

In the West, Sports ate more materialistic in form than spiritualistic 
in character. All outdoor sports are performed from the standpoint 
of enjoying tecteation. What is literally known in Japan asthe ‘‘ way 
of sports” does not seem to exist in the Occident. All orthodox 
Japanese games have strict conventions which are observed to enhance 
the moral and spiritual qualities of spottsmen. For example, skill 
i. swimming itself is not held so important as the approach to training 
Y which the mind of the Swimmer completely becomes part of the 
clement in which he finds himself. In other words, in ever Japanese 
pagar elas performs whatis called “the sifastiiert ee one’s 
aso be eee Sheen es nay Of sports.” This training of mind 
Of certain forms of etiquette. Perhaps 
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the best example in that respect is seen in the etiquette observed in 
the national game of sumoh (wrestling). 

The spirit of mountain climbing as exists in Japan from old 
times is to achieve full communion with the spiritual forces of moun- 
tains by attaining a purified state of mind. Hence, the idea and practice 
of purifying the mind from the “six roots of sensuality,’ which are 
conveyed in the term rokkon, meaning six desires that come from the eyes 
eats, nose, tongue, skin and volition. The same end is also sought 
when in summer we perform in running streams the exercise known 
as misoghi, ot ablution. In winter this is done by cold water ablution, 
ot by some specially rigid physcial training, or by making repeated 
pligtimages to places of worship duting the coldest part of winter. 
Cold water purification, as a regular custom, is seen at the Nigatsudoh, 
or the February Chapel, in the ancient town of Nara. 

In old days, there was no social custom of visiting summer or 
winter resorts. Instead, people often went to places of worship and 
stayed there in devotional confinement during the heat of summer 
or the severe cold of winter. The exercise of contemplative sitting 
for training in Zen is as popular today as ever. There was formerly 
no outing or week-end travelling as seen nowadays. But people often 
went to the country-side to pick hetbes of medicinal value and gather 
delicious green vegetables. Such frequent visits were undertaken in 
the form of pilgrimages to shrines and temples of national fame like 
those situated on Mount Atago, Mount Kuruma and Mount Koh-ya, 
and at Hatsusé and Itsukushima. Many pilgrims went round to visit a 
seties of temples dedicated to the goddess of mercy, Avalokites’vara, 
called Kannon in Japanese. All these journeys provided occasions for 
moral improvement in one way or the other. Pilgrimage means going 
round sacred places, but that of visiting Kannon temples has come to. 
be in great fashion since the middle of the Heian period, and so such 
visits have become the representative mode of pilgrimages. 

A distinct attitude of our mind can be noticed from the ornamenta- 
tions within our houses. We decorate our rooms with landscape or 
floral scroll pictures to appreciate Nature in all its aspects. In case 
paintings of human figures are chosen, preference is given to men of 
high virtue or deep wisdom, to teachers of historic fame and to heroes 
ensthined in the hearts of people. Where scrolls or frames of cal- 
ligraphy ate hung up for decoration, the chief criterion of taste is the 
character of the artists of such works. Sometimes calligraphic works 
ate chosen for some lines quoted from ancient poems of undying fame, 
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ot for sayings of widsom equally valuable. In all ecue the guiding 
idea is to keep oneself under some wholesome moral influence in the 
pursuit of daily life. ia 

Music is valued by us as a means of cultivating virtuous character 
and refined thought. For this reason, music tending to oe 
passions has always been considered fit only for the ears of the ase, 
but not for those of the worthy. It is the characteristic of our in- 
digenous music that it is played, above all, to appease the mind and 
soften the spitit of man. The ordinary Western music oftener than 
not tends to excite the imagination of the listener, with a view to 
transporting his mind to some momentary passionate pitches. The 
framework of out classical music is entirely spiritual, for it endeavours 
to putify and sublimate the minds of the hearers, as well as of the 
performers. :. 

In atchitectute the virtue of modesty is taught by providing en- 
trances which can be passed only by bending one’s head low or by 
going on one’s knees. At the Toh-sho-gu Temple of Nikko there 
ate three catved figures of monkeys, the first one closing its eyes 
with its hands, the second closing its ears likewise and the thitd clo- 
sing its mouth in the same fashion. They allegorically point out that 
man must use discretions in using these three most important human 
organs. One of the temple roofs is so built that it is short of three 
tiles. It has been made purposely that way to indicate that no work 
by mind or hand of man can be perfect or complete. 

At the Katsura detached palace of Kyoto there is a tea ceremony 
house called ‘‘shoh-i-kén.”’ Its rooms each has characteristic aspects 
of exquisite taste quite dissimilar to one another. According to the 
ptescribed rule of construction, its mizuya (watet-room), where the nece- 
ssaty implements of tea ceremony are kept, must have a window, but 
it has been purposely left out by the builder, Yénshu Kobori (1579- 
1647), a noted architect who was also famous for his proficiency in 
calligraphy, painting, tea ceremony and garden designing. This window- 
less pattern of mizuya is known as wasuré mado (forgotten window), 
and its significance is that the mind of man, however ingenious and 
gifted it may be, has limitations which denote the human weakness 
of wisdom. Inside the palace there is a garden constructed by the 
same architect which presents a frontal view from all directions, 
This style of laying out gardens is called shibo shoh-mén. 
At the gardens of the Little Trianon of France there is a group 
of buildings known by the name of “the village of Marie Antionette,” 
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who was the wife of Louis xvr. Some of them have been designed 
like residences of country squires and sheriffs and others like farmhouses. 
They were evidently planned to please royalty and nobility of pam- 
peted habits. If one of these structures is compated with the ‘ shoh-i- 
kén ” of the Katsura palace, it will be at once seen that, while the latter 
has a distinct elegant charm amidst a moral atmosphere, the former ap- 
pears to be a place for enjoying mundane pleasure. Furthermore, the 
latter has a simple, modest appearance ; whereas the former has a gor- 

geous, extravagant outlook. Because modesty is a striking trait of 
our spirit, all our works of art have a distinguished, modest get-up. 

The personal names of our Emperors, as well as their posthumous 
titles, almost without exception, are traceable for their Origins to classical 
writings on moral philosophy. The same is the case with the names 
of the family members of the royal blood. The personal names of the 
general people, too, often convey such meanings as loyalty, filial piety, 
benevolence, duty, courtesy, wisdom and faith. For example, Hiro- 
bumi means extension of scholarly knowledge ; Aritomo, happy friend- 
ship; Yurin, good neighbourliness; Yuko, constancy of faith; and 
Katsumi, self-control. Even in giving names to rooms, gatdens, 
libraries and schools, phrases ate selected to stress on the moral phase 
of life. 

The homes of warriors of old had their own mottoes. Schools 
had their own rules of as rigid principles as those of Zen monasteries. 
Scholar-patriot Shoh-in Yoshida (1830-59), a samurai of the Yamaguchi 
(Choshu) clan, established a private school called Shoh-ka Sonjiku in 
the city of Haghi, Yamaguchi Prefecture, and adopted for its regulation 
the motto of “‘seven rules of bushido (wattior code).”” Yoshida 
was a famous loyalist. He was repeatedly put in jail by the Tokugawa 
Shogunate for espousing the cause of the Throne, and was finally 
executed at the age of thirty for attempting to assassinate Akikatsu 
Manabé, one of the Shogun’s ministers. He was deified and enshrined 
in the Shoh-in Shrine, Tokyo, in the Meiji era. From his private school 
came out such loyalists as Shinsaku Takasughi, Yoshisuké Kusaka and 
Yajiroh Shinagawa, all of whom contributed greatly to the Meiji 
Restoration. 

Takamori (Nanshu) Saigo (1827-77), one of the three greatest 
heroes of the Meiji Restoration, the other two being Toshimichi Ohkubo 
and Takayoshi (Koh-in) Kidoh, in his retired life opened a private 
school at his native place of Kagoshima, Kyushu, and trained the 
youth along the path of bushido on the school’s “‘basic principles.’ 
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Saigo was successively councillor, general and commander of the Im- 
perial Guards. Subsequently, on account of disagreements with Oh- 
kubo, Kidoh and Tomomi Iwakura ovet the Korean question, he 
resigned from all government posts and retired to Kagoshima to open 
his ptivate school. He always exhorted the Japanese nationals to 
remain true to their traditonal spirit. As one of the stalwarts of 
the early Meiji period, he incessantly affirmed that our spirit is based 
on loyalty and obedience to the Throne, and that all our actions are 
directed toward insuring the proper manifestation of the tule of our 
Ténno. 

Adages and proverbs ate found in all countries. Like other na- 
tions, Japan possesses a rich store of proverbial wisdoms. In addition, 
it has a large number of sayings intended as guides to moral conduct 
and thought. These expressions ate found in great varieties of literaty 
pieces—in poems of thirty-one syllables, in dohka, ot moral verses, in 
Chinese-style compositions, in haiku, ot seventeen-syllable verses, in 
kyoka, ot satitical poems, and in homely adages. All of them ate meant 
to elevate the moral standard of our people, so that their spirit will 
remain sharp and untarnished. ‘ 

In Japanese gardens, ponds are often given the shape of the 
ideograph expressive of ‘‘ mind,” the idea being that they should be 

reminders of the need of cultivating moral culture. This pattern 
was first adopted in the construction of the “‘ ohgon iké” (gold pond) 
in the garden of the Saihoh-ji Temple, popularly known as Koké Déta 
(moss temple), situated in the western suburbs of Kyoto. The garden 
which was laid out by Abbot Musoh, who restored the temple to its 
former flourishing condition, is a famous representative of garden 
construction of the early Muromachi period (1338-1602). Inside the 
pond one can see three islets serving as the three dots is the Chinese 
character “‘mind,” thus completing the whole figure. 

There are ponds where iris flowers are grown. Sometimes they 
ate spanned by bridges built in the middle with a balcony-like projec- 
tion on either side. This style originated from the design of the iris- 
growing pond at Yatsuhashi in Mikawa Province. As the Yatsuhasi 
pond at the beginning had a number of marshy areas, several zigzag 
bridges were built as passages to negotiate them. Consequently, 
this type of bridges came to be known as “ yatsuhashi literally eight 
bridges. The significance of ‘‘ yatsuhashi” bridges is that a viewer by 
looking at them may enjoy the poetic harmony and, theréfore, pto- 
foundness not found in bridges built upon a straight-line plan. The 
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pond in the Byo-doh-in Temple of Uji is shaped like the Sanskrit letter 
“A.” It was fitst a temporary palace of the Emperor Yohzei (876- 
884), but was recast as a temple by Yorimichi Fujiwara in 1652, who 
constructed the A-shaped pond. It was so laid out to smybolize the 
Buddhist conception that “A” is the beginning of all understanding. 
Shinto and Buddhist establishments in Japan follow the time-old 
custom of holding festivals during each of the alternating seasons of 
the year. In the past, these festivities used to provide occasions for 
moral teaching and diffusion of knowledge among the lay populace. 
Tn modern times, they give periodic impetus to the masses to remain 
actively conscious of their traditional spirit and culture. Festivals 
and rituals do not necessarily mean occasions for gayety. They are 
for the most part symptomatic of our national heritage. They instill 
in our mind a deep sense of courage to adhere to our idealized past. 
In Japan, in compiling an historical work, besides attaching 
importance to facts and accurate informations, utmost attention is 
given to describing the relations between the Emperor and his subjects 
as a means of imparting moral enlightenment. This lofty motive is 
palpably present in such monumental works as the Dai Nihon Shi 
(History of Great Japan), the Nrhon Gaishi (History of Warrior Families) 
and the Shinnoh Shob-toh-ki (Records of Imperial Rule). The compila- 
tion of the Dai Nihon Shi, 398 volumes, was commenced in 1657 by 
Mitsukuni Tokugawa, feudal lord of Mito, and completed in 1906 
by Kuniyori Tokugawa, descendant of the same feudal family. It 
clarifies Japan’s national polity and defines the relations that should 
exist between the Throne and the Government. The Nihon Gaishi, 
22 volumes, is the production of Sanyo Rai (1780-1832). It records 
the activities of our various warrior families beginning with the Ghénji 
and Heiké families and ending with the Tokugawas. The facts ap- 
pearing in it are chiefly based on those of the Dai Nihon Shi and sub- 
sidiatily of more than 200 other books. Sanyo Rai, who was also 
proficient in calligraphy, painting and Chinese verse composition, had 
a private school of his own where he educated the youths of those 
days. Among his other volumes are the Shinsaku (New Policies) and 
the Nihon Seiki (Political History of Japan). In these volumes 
he bitterly assailed the Shogunal system of administration and cham- 
pioned the cause of the rule of the Throne. The Shinnoh Shob-toh-ki 
is the wotk of Chikafusa Kitabataké (1292-1354). He penned this 
volume while he was at the Oda castle in Hitachi busily engaged in 
fighting rebels. It chronicles historical facts relating to our country 
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down to the reign of the Emperor Gomutakami, to whom he presented 
it as a reference book to conduct the government. He lays added 
stress on our national polity and the unique feature of our Imperial 
rule and vehemently denounces the ambitious proclivities of our 
watrior families. As a staunch loyalist, he served the Emperor 
Godaigo and later the Emperor Gomurakami, ultimately becoming 
the latters trusted adviser. He resented the wayward behaviours of 
Takauji Ashikaga and together with Yoshisada Nitta, a Ghénji warrior, 
did his best to quell the disorders in the eastern provinces. 

The initial source of the subject matters of haiku poems is the book 
Saiji-ki which deals with seasonal changes, objects of Nature and 
spiritual and human affairs. This almanac-like volume, compiled from 
the standpoint of Aaiku poetry, gives illuminative informations to the 
general public by presenting in a readable, versified language subjects 
pettaining to literature, religion, philosophy, botany, zoology and 
diverse phases of heavenly phenomena and earthly life. It is, therefore, 
not a mete vade-mecum; it is an inspiring and educative companion 
of all enthusiasts of poesy. 

No less originality is seen in the guide-books known as Meisho 
Zuyé, which contain illustrated accounts of important or famous places. 
They not only refer to the geography of each noted spot, but also to 
its economic enterprises, history, tradition, social customs and popular 
topics. Somewhat similar in the make-up are the Rekishi Zuyé, il- 
lustrated histories, in which written accounts and pictorial presentations 
are given equal importance. The Shokoku Shokunin Y ézukushi, a pictorial 

compendium for artisans of all provinces, narrates, with illustrations, 
the successive stages of all arts and crafts and teaches polite manners 
to all men engaged in these pursuits. The Shokoku Bussan Zukai, a 
pictorial record of products of provinces, explains the economic activity 
of each province in a thoroughly attractive style. All these publica- 
tions are for the purpose of ingraining in us our affection and admira- 
tion for our own things on the one hand and invigorating out spirit 
on the other. 

Our cookery has its own traditional rules and conventions which 
harmonize with our mentality and character. The Hoh-oh-ji Temple, 
located at Kiyojima-cho, Asakusa, Tokyo, is well known fot its open- 
ing ceremony of cookery which is performed on January 12 each yeat. 
It belongs to the Ohtani Shingon sect of Buddhism. _ The art of cooking 
in our country has a subtle esthetic grace. We do not simply cook 
some foods to satisfy our hunger. We cook each item of meals in a 
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simple and elegant way, with a view to making it conform to our peculiar 
modes of life and living. Though the art of cooking, as in any other 
country, forms a part of our household life, it is nevertheless practised 
with an eye toward beautifying the objects cooked. 

The texts of nob librettoes are rich in Buddhist philosophical 
ideas. The texts used for vocal rendering of ghidayu, satsuma biwa 
and even naniwa-bushi, which is popular among the general masses, are 
in most cases based on historic tales having good morals. In view 
of this feature, our nob play is quite different from the operas of the 
West. Also dramatic performances and public entertainments given 
by our £ohdan-shi, or story-tellers, try to rouse the affectionate sentiments 
and tender emotions of the listeners, so that they would feel the weight 
of their moral duty toward the humanity at large. In other words, 
kohdan entertainments and “oh and kabuki performances serve as object 
lessons for moral elevation and spiritual uplift. 

In Japan, there is a kind of doll which when thrown down at 
Once sptings back to sitting position. It is known as “ daruma ” 
doll and is expressive of indomitable courage or unbending will. 
Because it never tumbles, it is also regarded as a symbol of good 
luck. During festivals, ‘‘ daruma ” dolls ate placed on sale anda doll 
matket of this nature is called daruma ichi (daruma market). The 
““daruma’”’ doll is of Indian origin, being derived from the name 
of the Indian Buddhist saint Dharma. Our people are never tired 
of fondling this “‘ upright and gallant” doll. It is generally true 
that most of the dolls produced in our country have some moral 
significances. The Doll Festival and the Boys’ Festival, which are 
respectively held in March and May every year, are mainly for the 
purpose of teaching our young ones that they should emulate the virtues 
of our departed heroes and national figures. Moreover, dolls are 
exquisite works ofart. There are localities which particularly specialize 
in doll-making. Every Japanese house keeps some dolls to enjoy the 
blessing of art and of moral fortitude. 

The chirpings of birds are intentionally associated with our moral 
thoughts. Sparrows are thought to chirp chu (loyalty )lest man should 
forget his loyal duty. The cawing voice of crows reminds us of koh 
(filial piety). A certain variety of owl is called buppoh-soh (eurystomus 
orientalis clonyx sharpe), because its whimpering voice is likened to 
butsu, poh and sob, which respectively mean the Buddha, the Buddhist 
sutras and the Buddhist priesthood. It is a southern bird of passage 
having strong-coloured tuft of feathers. Jt visits Japan in summer and 
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is considered a sacted bird. The jihishin-choh (hictococcyx fugax 
nisicolor—Blyth) is associated with the mercy of the Buddha, for its 
name means a bird of charity. It belongs to the cuckoo family and 
comes to our country in summer. It lives in woods and sings “‘ju-~ 
ichi”? and this sound resembles “‘ji-hi”’ (charity). Hence the name. 

We regard the pine, the bamboo and the plum blossom as three 
true friends in winter, that is, they are friends who stick together even 
during the hard days of adversity. The plum tree, the bamboo, the 
orchid and the chrysarthemum ate considered symbolic of four virtuous 
men each distinct in his own ways. Metaphorically, a gourd hanging 
from a vine is viewed as a note of warning against life spent in idleness. 
The long wooden pestle is compared to those men who wear themselves 
out in rendeting services to others. The slightly bent wooden spoon 
used in our kitchen to scoop rice or other eatables is likened to men 
who have the modesty to bend, where necessary, their heads with 
humbleness. Round-shaped, well-polished precious stones are often 
taken to stress the fact that men should be polished in their behaviouts. 
and intercourse. All these instances of moralization in our daily 
life are undoubtedly useful assets of our national character. 


Lyricism plays an important part in our life. Most of the in- 


telligent people indulge in verse composition to break the monctony of 


material surroundings. The composition of haiku poems is a favourite 
hobby of our average people. And as a result, we have a large corps 
of amateur poets in our country. Owing to the brevity of form, 
haiku poems can be composed without any elaborate preparation. 
Such an advantage, indeed, has spurred the enthusiasm of our people 
to derive unalloyed pleasure by putting their thoughts within the con- 
fines of seventeen syllables. Through this endeavour we have learnt 
the true spirit of compassion and of pleasure in solitude. Also it has 
enabled us to attain the virtues of benevolence, philosophic loftiness,, 
introspection and freedom from material desire. Herein is exposed 
an outstanding feature of our character and spirit. 

a From the foregoing accounts of our diverse phases of life and 
living, one cannot reasonably fail to see how our manners, customs and. 
social usages have been motivated by moral thoughts to acquire further 
improvement. Morality, too, is associated in one way or the other with. 
our various scholarly undertakings and artistic accomplishments. As 
a matter of fact, morality is the basic virtue of our spirit. It is, how- 
ever, to be admitted that our morality has undergone a readjustment 
due to our close intercourse with Occidental culture in the past several 
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decades. Nothwithstanding that our traditional standard of morality 
still retains its original conception developed and solidified in the course 
of a long chain of historical progress. 

Because the Japanese spirit extolls morality, law is considered a 
force requited to serve the end of uplifting morality. From the moral 
code laid down by Prince Shohtoku in 604, evolved the first batch of 
feudal administrative laws during the Kamakura Shogunal period, 
which in the succeeding feudal periods increased in volume with 
the addition of more sets of useful laws. In other words, the 
Japanese law-makers in the past in introducing a legal measure judged 
and weighed its moral value as its prime requisite, and thus, morality, 
religion and law became inseparably interwoven with each other—an 
insepatability which today is being renewedly recognized as the core 
of our national ethics. For that reason, our legal thoughts are chiefly 
governed by ethical considerations, such as religious devotion, ancestor 
worship, fealty, patriotism, benevolence, dutifulness, politeness, modes- 
ty, wisdom and honesty. 

It is true that there are many moral elements in the legal thoughts 
of the West. But the law administered in the Occident takes more note 
of justice and equity than of morality. In our legal ethics, although 
we adhere to justice and equity, we view this legal phase from the angle 
of our traditional morality : we do not make any cut-and-dried distinc- 
tion between morality and legality, which two in our mind are 
inseparably inter-related. In the West, on the contrary, a distinction 
is made between morality and legality. 

The ethical aspect of our spirit is the kinetic energy of our national 
power. Bushido, which, in practical parlance, is the moral code 
of our watfate tactics, animates us deeply with a self-sacrificing spirit 
to serve the cause of the State and the Emperor unflinchingly. The 
source of our national potency is our moral courage which draws 
uninterrupted vitality from our pro bono publico instinct. Whatever 
action we may perform, we do not forget that it must be for our moral 
good and the moral good of others. Morality is one of the inalienable 
essentials of the Japanese spirit. 


(To be Continued) 
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ECONOMY IN PROTRACTED WAR 


Having secured eventful victories in the past year, Japan is now 
facing the second year of war in greater East Asia with resolute con- 
fidence. Our fighting forces ate prosecuting their assigned tasks around 
the Aleutians in.the north and the Solomons in the south. Since the 
United States is preparing to stage an offensive during this year, we 
must be prepared to meet all possible eventualities in the case of air 
raids on Tokyo. However, in view of our solid defence, it would be 
well-nigh impossible for American warplanes to catry out effective 
air assaults on our capital. 

There is no doubt that the present war will be a long-drawn-out 
one, especially when the Anglo-American nations are giving all-out 
aids to Chungking to keep up its resistance capacity. Because General 
Chiang Kai-shek is still unwilling to associate himself with the new 
conditions that have arisen in this part of the world, the hostilities must 
inevitably continue for a ptologned period until East Asiatic homogenity 
is fully realized. 

The term protracted war is sometimes applied to a long lull in 
hostilities following a decisive battle fought between the belligerents 
concerned. The famous “one hundred year war” fought in our count- 
ty isacasein point. In this kind of war, the belligerents are constantly 
on the look out for an opportunity to secure favourable positions for 
themselves, simultaneously fostering their fighting power. This is 
the reason why non-combatants on both sides can to a certain extent 
continue their respective occupations as though they were living under 
peece time conditions. In order to achieve final victory in the war in 

gteater East Asia, it is essential that Japan should further reinvigorate 
as life at home side by side with teplenishing its total war struc- 
mt oqurencat he Seon ae oie in fue 
economy becomes all the aay ae ie is “ey dof ear 
become a prolonged affair. In chat Pee 
. event, it needs no argument to 
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say that proper industrial production to meet the exigencies of protracted 
hostilities assumes the highest national importance. As Japan is con- 
fronted with a long-drawn-out wat, it is natural that it should concentrate 
its whole energy to gear up its total war structure in a manner 
advantageous to the prosecution of hostilities for an indefinite period. 
To achieve that end, it is not only necessary to utilize the available 
labour to the maximum limit, but also steps should be implemented to 
increase the population of the country as a means of insuring the future 
supply of labour. It is, indeed, gratifying to note that the Government 
has adopted a population increase policy to sustain our manpower 
strength. 

At the present time of national emergency, the mobilization of all 
categories of nationals for labour service of one form or another ap- 
pears indispenasble. They must be properly trained to carry out diverse 
kinds of skilled assignments. Moreover, school and college students 
must be increasingly mobilized to render collective service to the State. 
In fact, all nationals must work to maintain the efficiency and soundness 
of out total war structute, so that the adverse effects of the protraction 
of hostilities would be kept to the lowest possible level. 

All mineral resources, such as coal, iron, salt, etc., must be intensive- 
ly exploited in order to be self-sufficient in the supply of key war 
matetials. While the production of war equipment and the manufac- 
ture of goods needed for the sustenance of wartime life should be ade- 
quately accelerated, measures should be taken to curb the rise of any 
habit of storing on the part of nationals. As regards machines, it is 
essential that they should be overhauled at proper intervals and be kept 
in perfect running order with a view to insuring their longest service- 
ability. Once the relative tatios of the various basic means of 
production, such as raw materials, equipment and necessities of life 
have been fixed, no distinction should be made between war materials 
on the one hand and indirect war materials and civilian requirements 
on the other. All kinds of outputs and materials must be placed 
under a uniform wartime standard. This would automatically do 
away with the practice of differentiating goods for civilian consumption 
and goods for military use, and would make each item of production 
serve the best interest of our wartime economy and total war machine. 

At the time of the outbreak of the China affair, a non-enlargement 
policy, that is, a policy of limiting the scope of the affair as far as prac- 
ticable, was declared by our Government. This policy was adopted, 
because our Government was expecting to wind up the affair within 
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a short space of time ; but it became thoroughly unworkable when 
General Chiang Kai-shek made arrangements to catty on a prolonged 
warfare with Japan, and as a result, our country had to make ptepara- 
tions for the execution of a long-range emergency economic policy. 
Owing to continued Anglo-American interferences in obstructing 
the settlement of the China affair, our emergency economic policy was 
finally reshaped into a total war economic policy, thereby creating a 
wattime economic structute capable of meeting the requirements of a 
prolonged emergency. Consequently, when the Pacific wat ensued, 
Japan was fully prepared against all possible economic complications. 
Now that the Pacific war is likely to last for a longer duration, it is 
obvious that wartime economy should be readjusted further to realize 
the fundamental objective of this choki-sén—prottacted wat. 

As already stated, in time of protracted war, the most important 
economic factor is to determine exactly the required production ratios 
of raw materials, equipment and civilian goods for the putpose of 
safeguarding the virility at home and on the front and smoothly meeting 
their necessary and vital needs. In this respect, the Government has ex- 
ecuted a national material mobilization plan to facilitate the harmonious 
distribution of goods for the best advantage of the total war fabric of 
the nation, thereby assuming the full responsibility for production. 
The Government’s plan is certainly a worthy measure directed toward 
meeting the exigencies of prolonged hostilities. Nevertheless, it is 
desirable that the ratio of civilian goods and that of munition production 
should be so adjusted that the former would not only be regulated by 
the latter, but would form an integral part of it. 

The people of our country have come to realize that the present war 
would be a prolonged one, and this realization has had the effect of 
making them feel that they cannot get along with the so-called hoh-kaburi 
policy—the policy of suppressing the actual gloomy feeling, in spite 
of the fact that Japan is now securely established in greater East Asia, 
irrespective of Chungking’s alliance with the Anglo-American nations. 
Such a feeling has arisen on account of a lull in hostilities, an inevitable 
factor in a long-drawn-out struggle. Therefore, it is clear that under 
no citcumstances the present state of war should be allowed to have a 
relaxing effect on the minds of our nationals. It must be explicitly 
indicated that the lull in warfare is the beginning of a new full-throttle 
offensive which Japan is preparing to launch against the Anglo-American 


SH to make the objective of war in greater East Asia an invariable 
reality. 
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The positional and “ feeler” operations that ate now going on 
in vatious outlying war sectors transparently reveal that the initiative 
to open offensive engagements is held by Japan. ‘The recent successes 
of the Japanese Navy in the Solomon area bear out the veracity of 
this assertion. However, it would be absolutely unwise to underrate 
the striking capacity of the Anglo-American forces. Both Britain and 
the United States are feverishly making arrangements to reopen 
hostilities in the areas occupied by Japan. This being the fact, we 
must keep our war machine in superior fighting order, so that we can 
continue to strike annihilative blows to the military establishments of 
the Anglo-American command until it gives up its plan of disturbing 
the growth of new life in greater East Asia. The confidence with 
which our fighting forces are braving all the hazards of war sincerely 
encourages us to declare that we will be able to hold our grounds 
against any offensive moves of the Anglo-American nations. 

The fitst stage of wat was completed last year with the liquida- 
tion of British and American influences from greater East Asia and 
the initiation of a plan of economic rehabilitation to replenish the joint 
defence structure of Japan and its southern allies. As the economic 
reconstruction in the south is progressing favourably, the time is near- 
ing for Japan to launch new war operations with utmost speed and 
thoroughness. In the intervening period, it is essential that produc- 
tion and distribution of munitions must be catried out to the required 
extent, and to that end, not only the exploitation of material resources 
must be rapidly enlarged, but also transport shipping must be ex- 
panded. Scrap iron must be gathered from every conceivable soutce ; 
metal materials must be mobilized from every household and street ; 
every establishment having equipment beyond the limit fixed by the 
Government must be made to hand over such surplus to the Govern- 
ment; those factories which cannot operate efficiently must be com- 
mandeered by the administration; and none of the so-called heiwa 
Sangyo (industries engaged in the manufacture of non-war materials) 
should be allowed to remain idle, but should be made to produce war 
accessories. In this way, the output of wartime industry must be largely 
increased so as to nullify any possible defect in our wartime economy 
to prosecute the present protracted war. 

It may be added that our current emergency economic system 
has been so framed tht it is facilitating the harmonious operation of 
vatious policies connected with meeting the eventualities of prolonged 
hostilities. Still, it would be extremely useful to initiate additional 
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new measutes elimnating the distinction between civilian life and 
military life and between requirements at home and on the front. 
In other words, in order to make our economy conformable to all 
futute exigencies of the present protracted war, we must make our 
national life a total military life by merging civil and military needs 
and functions into one national entity. This would enable us to tein- 
force out total economy on an unshakable basis commensurate with 
our total war policy. 
—Masao Hon-idén (The Nippon Hyoron, January, 1943)! 


THE PRESENT DIET AND POLITICS 


The eighty-first session of the Diet has been convened at a time 
when the necessity of strengthening the system for the execution of the 
wart in greater East Asia has become pressing. Therefore, the res- 
ponsibility of the Diet can very well be perceived. It is said that the 
Government, in pursuance of an ultra-concentrative policy in sub- 
mitting bills to the Legislature, has decided to limit the number of them 
to those directly needed for the successful prosecution of the wat. In 
consequence, it has prepared a total of fifty measures which the Diet is 
examining with a view to insuring their speedy passage. 

A scrutiny of the provisions of the bills reveals the fact that most 
of them are improvements on existing laws directed toward solidifying 
the economic structure of the nation. ‘The remaining ones are for the 
purpose of strengthening the basic wartime system now operating in 
the country. Among the measutes included there are bills which seek 
readjustment in the frameworks of exchange and trade corporations, 
agricultural and forestry organizations, commercial and industrial 
enterprises and the provincial administrative system. 

It appears that the Bill for the Re-planning of the Tokyo City, the 
Bill for the Reform of the Municipal System and a few others aiming at 
the reform of the provincial administrative system and those relating 
to the reorganization of the vatious economic bodies with the Bill for 
Commercial and Industrial Unions as their centre, as well as those con- 
cerning drugs and medicines will become subjects of breezy discussions. 
As the chatacters of some of the bills are complicated in nature, they 
are likely to be discussed fully. However, it is a foregone conclusion 
that all the measures will be passed as quickly as possible to facilitate 
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the smooth execution of the latest wartime policies of the Government. 

So far as the new legislations are concerned, it may be pointed out 
that they, being needful additions and alterations to the wartime laws 
in force, are simple measures required to meet the exigencies of the 
current unprecedented war. Besides the bills, there are other problems 
which ate bound to be considered by the Diet, especially those re- 
lated to production increase, shippping, transportation and foodstuffs 
distribution. Also such questions as ptice policy and maintenance of 
national livelihood are likely to be deliberated upon. Furthermore, 
the Diet may outline the plan of organizing a mutual prosperity 
sphere embracing greater East Asia in the light of the latest conditions 
that have arisen in this part of the globe, specifically to expose the 
inimical ambition of world hegemony of the Anglo-American nations. 
It seems that the Diet most probably will discuss these questions with 
the object of stimulating national enthusiasm for conducting the war 
to a successful conclusion, expressing, at the same time, its unequivocal 
support for all the schemes of the Government. 

At this time of supet-emergency confronting the nation, it is 
natural that the Diet should act as more than a legislative body ; it 
should guide the internal political movement to realize the fundamental 
objective of the war. In this sense, it has an important function to 
perform. By aiding the Government in all its policies and tasks and 
exhorting the general populace to vitalize the wartime structure of the 
nation, it can prove itself as a highly geared political organization of 
the State. Though the wartime system is now fairly established in 
provincial centres, there ought to be a political force to co-ordinate the 
wattime spirit of them as a means to increase the production of various 
materials required for the prosecution of the war. The Diet is quite 
suited to undertake this function. 

A divergence of opinion exists in regatd to the ways and means to 
be adopted to increase the production of materials. There are some 


’ who think that production increase cannot be carried out consistently 


unless control over production is adequately strengthened, while others 
advocate relaxing of official control over production as a measure to 
intensify production increase. Another view suggests the raising of 
price level—a view which is contended by a section of experts. _ Con- 
flicting opinions also exist in connection with the distribution of 
materials and fixing of wages. In enforcing measures for production 
increase, it is, in some cases, necessary to implement tigid steps to tide 
over difficulties, and in some other cases it may be quite sufficient to 
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introduce comptomise steps. In consideration of these opposite ideas, 
it would be a good thing if the Diet endeavours to unify them for the 
wholesome benefit of the nation. 

The severity of the wat in greater East Asia has not yet been brought 
home to the people in general, who still seem to be under the spell of 
the brilliant victories achieved in its earlier stages. The people must be 
made to realize that Japan is now engaged in a life and death struggle. 
To attain this end, the Diet must establish a definite policy for the guid- 
ance of the people and direct them to comprehend fully the gtavity of 
current hostilities, so that they can perform their respective duties with 
renewed vigour. Hence, it is obvious that the _patliamentarians, 
instead of confining their activities within the precincts of the Diet, 
must take part in disseminating the views of the Government on a 
nation-wide scale, thereby keeping the general populace in prefect tune 
with the wartime policies. : 

It is a fact that the present composition of the Diet shows that it 
has become a representative body of the Yokusan Seiji-kai (National 
Service Political Association). With the exception of a few membets 
of both houses, almost all the members of the House of Reptesenta- 
tives and the House of Peers belong to this association. Thus the Diet 
has assumed the shape of a national setvice legislative body. Moteovet, 
as the National Service Political Association is guiding the political 
movement in the countty, it is right and proper that the present 
“national service” Diet must contribute its share to the promotion of 
the recently organized single-dimensional politics in the country. 

The greatest political achievement in the past few years had been 
the development of a strong political power through the consolidation 
of the diverse political forces. Notwithstanding that the progress of 
the China affair and the Anglo-American determination to obstruct its 
termination indicated the need of revamping national politics on a 
single-party basis, with the result that various political parties in the 
country wete dissolved and the Taisei Yokusan-kai (National Service 
Association) was inaugurated to pave the way for the speedy emergence 
of a single-calibre national politics. This step was taken during the 
term of the second Konoye Cabinet with the hearty approval of 
public opinion. 

From the very start of its inception, the Taisei Yokusan-kai, which 
intended to be the central political force in the country, found it dif- 
ficult to carry out its delegated task, though it reorganized its structure 

more than once to achieve the ctystallization of politics. As its en- 
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deavours failed to yield sufficient striking results, the Yokusan Seiji-kai 
was formed to meet the situation. This association is a sister organiza- 
tion of the Taisei Yokusan-kai and is chiefly empowered with the 
authority to accomplish the crystallization of national politics. The 
last Dict election was contested by the Yokusan Seiji-kai and the great 
majority of its candidates came out successful, with the natural con- 
sequence that the Diet became the ‘‘ Yokusan Seiji” Diet, enabling the 
upsutgence of a single-dimensional national politics. 
Although a one-way politics is operating in the country, the rela- 
tions between the Government, the Yokusan Seiji-kai and the Taisei 
Yokusan-kai remain yet to be improved. The Yokusan Seiji-kai is 
now the guiding political organ with the Diet as its mainspring ; where- 
as the Taisei Yokusan-kai, which is the mother organization of the form- 
er, is the core of all national movements in the country. Since both ate 
entrusted with the task of assisting the Government in mobilizing the 
total national power, it is desirable that there should be such relations 
between the three as would work for maintaining mutual collaboration 
and restraining each other’s activity when there is a definite need. 
While it is only proper that the Yokusan Seiji-kai should consist of the 
teptesentatives of the various important sections of the society, it is 
essential that it should have a propelling force in its organization which 
would urge it to act positively, instead of preferring to keep up a 
balance of power among the component sections. In the absence of a 
propelling force, there is every danger that the component sections may 
try to curb each other’s activity, thus hindering the political operation 
of the association. The present political unity appears to be a political 
alliance under the zgis of the National Service Political Association. 
What is required is the absolute consolidation of political power in the 
hands of the association, so that its comporetn parts will have no 
sectional political voice. 

Under the present circumstances, it is a question wlethet it is wise 
to divide the political leadership between the Government, the National 
Service Association and the National Service Political Association. For 
the purpose of harmonious execution of wartime policies, it is impera- 
tive that steps should be taken to unify politics under a single body, and 
as the Yokusan Seiji-kai has been vested with the authority to accomplish 
the consolidation of political power, there is no reason why it should 
not be fostered as the main political force in the country, thereby in- 
suring the healthy growth of the present single-dimensional politics. 
The functions of an organization of this nature cannot be carried out 
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through some personal arrangements made by the Government. It 
must be given its rightful scope to perform its delegated duty. 

The position of the National Service Political Association will im- 
ptove a eteat deal if it could be amalgamated with the National Setvice 
Association. It is true that there exists a strong opposition to such a 
proposal. Even then, if a uniform political power wete to be fostered 
in its genuine form, this proposition seems to be the only recourse left 
open. Since the present Diet is chiefly composed of membets of the 
Yokusan Seiji-kai, there is every justification to say that a uniform 
political power must be established under a parliamentary ‘‘ national 
service’ system with the Diet as its motive power. In other words, 
the Diet must be madea ‘‘ Yokusan ”’ Diet, entrusting the entire political 
activity of the nation to the hands of the Yokusan Seiji-kai. There is a 
possibility that in the current session of the Diet a fair debate may take 
place on this question. 

It can be safely forecast that the bills to be introduced in the eighty- 
first session of the Diet will be passed within an extremely short space 
of time, though not without amendments. The Budget Bills covering. 
the General Accounts estimated at *#10,000,000,000 will be passed out- 
tight. It is also anticipated that the Government will place before the 
Diet concrete plans in connection with the policies to be executed in 
ptosecuting the second year of war in greater East Asia. On the other 
hand, the major problems to be discussed will very likely include a 
definite scheme for the construction of the ptojected greater East Asia 
co-prospetity sphere and urgent measures for ptoduction increase, re- 
form of administrative and control Otganizations, improvement of 
national hygiene and the maintenance of national livelihood. ‘The unity 
between the Government and the Diet will no doubt be matkedly 
featured during the course of business transactions. Indeed, the eighty- 
first.session of the Diet will prove an index to the iton solidarity of 
the Japanese nation to prosecute the war until final victory is secured. 

—Mitsu Kohno (The Chuo Koron, January, 1943)! 


DECENTRALIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL ORGANS 


“> Tt is universally acknowledged that ptoper school education 
is of fundamental importance in bringing up the younger generation 
of a nation in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. But the question is 
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whether it is desirable to centralize school education in urban areas 
in preference to the shifting of educational institutions to healthy and 
quiet rural localities. From the hygienic and character-building view- 
points, it is obvious that schools, if they are put up in country side, 
offer better advantages thereanent than those situated in cities. Hence, 
in discussing the question of decentralization of schools, we find that 
our six major cities with their constant din and bustle and smoky 
atmosphete arising out of the congestion of factories ate decidely un- 
suited for imparting highly effective school education. 

On account of the rapid industrial development of our country, more 
and more people are migrating to cities to better their living prospects. 
The current census reveals that no less than thirty-eight per cent. of 
our people are living in urban areas, and that the total population of 
out six major cities corresponds to about twenty per cent. of the entire 
population of our country. Though the concentration of population 
in cities is an inevitable phenomenon of industrial advancement, it is to 
be regretted that it involves a considerable sacrifice in the way of tear- 
ing up our younger generation. The defect of city life is that what 
is called school atmosphere cannot be wholly gathered from urban 
environments. In order to liquidate this drawback, it is advisable 
that at least a selected number of schools should be shifted to some 
ideal rural spots. 

It seems that it would be a good thing if all middle-school students 
prosecuting studies in our larger cities could be induced to enter pro- 
vincial schools of higher grade, provided their parents could afford 
to meet their expenses. As a preliminary to the adoption of this sug- 
gested measute, it will be necessary to enlarge the accommodation 
capacity of each provincial higher school, so that students coming 
from major cities will not find difficulty in making their living arrange- 
ments. In Tokyo, the popularity of higher grade schools, that is, 
colleges, higher commercial schools, higher technical schools, univer- 
sities, etc., is such that tens of thousands of middle-school graduates 
throughout the country flock there during the period of entrance exami- 
nation each yeat. Investigations have proved that of the total number 
of higher grade school students in our country, fifty-two pet cent. 
ptosecute their studies in Tokyo alone, while the six major cities of 
Tokyo, Osaka, Kyoto, Yokohama, Kobe and Nagoya take in eighty 
percent. ofthe total. Itis, therefore, mote than clear that higher school 
education is substantially confined to cities—a fact which indicates the 
desirability of considering the question of decentralization of schools, 
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No one can deny that Japan has a surprisingly large number 
of higher grade schools in its six major cities. In one city alone there 
are four government and sixteen private universities. In France, where 
exists an excessive concentration of cultue in larger cities, the number 
of city higher grade schools is less than the total of our country. In 
Germany, most of the universities are located in small cities or pro- 
vincial centres. The universities in Britain are not so much scattered 
as seen in Germany. The famous Cambridge and Oxford universities 
ate situated outside London, forming school towns by themselves. 
Nor the universities in America are assmbled in New York or Washing- 
ton. The American universities are mostly located in various states 
away from state capitals, thereby making distinct educational centres 
of their own. For instance, the New York University is in a town 
called Utica and the Illinois University is situated in Albama instead 
of in Chicago, capital of Illinois state, Thus it will be noticed that every 
advanced nation, as a general rule, in establishing an institution for 
higher education selects a site far away from the contaminating effect 
of city-bred life. 

Since the start of the curent Pacific war, the ptoblem of location 
of higher educational organs in our country has been engagine the 
attention of the general public for reasons connected with air defence 
and the long-pending population question, In teality, however, it 
must be tackled from the standpoint of the inttinsic value of higher 
education, especially when there are many higher institutions situated 
in suitable rural centres. In this connection, it may be mentioned that 
the localtion of our Naval College in Yédajima, an islet on the Inland 
Sea, has recently drawn the attention of our educationists to the 
question of decentralization of educational organs, 

Private universities are found in Tokyo and other major cities in 
large numbers than government ones for financial teasons. First, they 
have to engage an efficient corps of lecturets by the hour system at 
the lowest possible rate, which cannot be done were the universities to 
be located in rural areas whete suitable lecturers ate not available, and 
second, they want to attract as many students as possible to maintain 
their upkeep. On the other hand, private universities in the United 
States meet their financial obligations out of the funds and estates 

endowed by private persons or bodies, Because our private universities 
have to meet their expenses to a great extent from their own incomes, 
they ate concentrated in Out major cities where the financial stand- 
ing of the people is much better than the tutal populace. Furthermore, 
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as the average middle class well-to-do people reside in big cities, the 
private universities in those places can run as economically sound as 
possible. For example, in Tokyo and other major cities all the private 
universities have capacity students on their rolls ; whereas the provincial 
Imperial universities, as well as colleges, find it tolerably hard to have 
full complements of students. 

The public attraction for private schools, colleges and universities 
located in major cities has arisen due to a number of obvious facts. 
Generally, students seek admittance into higher schools with a view to 
getting handsome employment with better prospects after the completion 
of their terms. As students studying in provincial centres find it hard 
to obtain suitable opportunities to obtain promising positions in indust- 
tial concerns and business houses, many of them leave for Tokyo, Osaka 
and other important cities to finish their education, so that they can 
teadily make attempts to secure luctative office work. In other words, 
cities offer them numerous opportunities for employment and that they 
are more likely to get into government offices, banks, industrial con- 
cerns and cultural institutions than those who try their luck from rural 
areas. This incentive of city life is the essential cause of the centrali- 
zation of educational organs in busy urban localities. 

Now that it has become incumbent on us to readjust all branches 
of industry with the object of meeting the requirements of the present 
emergency, there can no longer be made a sharp distinction between 
utban and rural life. The people as a whole must contribute their total 
efforts to the cause of the smooth execution of national policies. ‘This 
being the settled fact, it needs no argument to assert that the time has 
come for commencing the task of decentralization of educational organs 
by redistributing universities, colleges and higher schools throughout 
the country on a judicious scale. Because the need for reducing the 
overcrowded condition of our major cities is being acknowledged 
for the purpose of minimizing the loss of life in case of air raids, it 
would be in the fitness of things to shift a bulk of our student popula- 
tion and educational institutes to safe rural areas. It would be unwise 
to argue about the expenses to be incurred in such remoyals, particularly 
when the advantages to be gained therefrom are immense. 

If the decentralization of educational organs is accepted as a fait 
accompli, it would be a good plan to convert some of the buildings 
vacated by them into training factories or industrial and engineering 
institutes. Those people who are living in Tokyo and other major 
cities on their pensions or land and house rentals or interests of bank 
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deposits can very easily send their school-going children to rural and 
provincial schools. It is peculiar that in our country pensioners mostly 
settle in important cities ; whereas in the West they retire to some quiet 
rural spots. There is no doubt that proper steps should be taken to 
readjust the settlement of retired population in chief urban centres. 
However, it may be pointed out as an extenuating reason that our 
pensioners settle down in cities with the main object of giving their 
children a better education with brighter future prospects without 
undergoing additional expenses in living. 

On the whole, it is apparent that it has become a matter of im- 
perative interest to have our higher educational organs throughout 
the country intelligently redistributed. It appears that the number 
of the inhabitants of rural districts who can afford to send their children 
to colleges or universities in larger cities is gradually falling off. On 
the other hand, the number of examinees at the Higher Civil Service 
Examinations, who are from rural districts, is surprassing in competi- 
tion those from cities. A decade ago the reverse was the case. Now 
that rural students compete favourably in examinations for official 
posts, there is no reason why educational institutions should not be 
shifted to rural areas in order to spur the competitive spirit of the 
students in general. It would be of additional benefit if in 

City influence is inimical to the interest of school atmosphere, 
while rural environments are conducive to the propagation of an 
choosing a site for a school, we can select a place where our cultural 
traditions are deeply rooted, for such a policy will enhance the moral 
uplift and national consciousness of our students. 

As Japan is now engaged in an unprecedented reconstructional 
task in this part of the world, it is imperative that it should train its 
younger generation in a manner compatible with the lofty idea behind 
it, so that our youths can continue to uphold the righteousness of our 
way of life. The decentralization of educational organs is one of the 
means to achieve this end. Not only the city students, but the rural 
cave hi comer - Lee siete and opportunities to display 
tions. From the facts ieee ‘i b responsbilities of important func- 
Pits Oo dade sh above, it is evident that all problems 
hea udent population can be solved by carrying out a 
judicious decentralization of educational organs, 


—Masao Oh-tsuki (The Bunghei Shunju, January, 1943)! 


1 Masao Oh-tsuki, D. Sc. (Agric.), is Professor at Kyoto Imperial University. 
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NIPPON GAIKOH-SHI (History of Japan’s Diplomacy). By KIYOSHI 
KrvosAWA, The Toyo Keizai Shimpoh-sha, Tokyo, pp. 724. 6.80 yen. 


Japan’s diplomatic intercourse with foreign nations started with 
the Restoration. In this volume the author describes the development 
of out diplomacy from the Meiji eta to the present time. At the outset, 
he mentions that Commodore Perry’s visit to Japan in 1852 marked 
the real beginning of our diplomacy, and so he devotes considerable 
attention to explain the diverse phases of the Perry episode relative to 
our acknowledgment of international contacts. 

Of late several books have been published on our diplomacy. 
But none of them is a complete historical record like the one under 
teview. Dr. Ikujiro Watanabé in his Nippon Kinsei Gaikoh-shi (Modern 
History of Japan’s Diplomacy) only refers to our foreign policy 
from the opening of the country to foreign trade to the outbreak of the 
last World War. Dr. Morinosuké Kashima’s book Teikoku Gaikoh 
no Kihon Seisaku (Basic Policy of Japanese Diplomacy) covers the 
period from the three-Powet intervention to the resumption of diploma- 
tic relations between our country and the Soviet Union. Likewise, 
Mr. Kunio Maruyama’s Nippon Kindai Gakoh-shi (Modern History 
of Japanese Diplomacy) covers the phases of our diplomacy from the 
Restoration to the annexation of Korea. 

While Dr. Watanabé’s narration of our foreign policy at the 
time of the Restoration consists of an array of dry and dull facts, the 
writer of this volume presents each eventful turn in our diplomacy ina 
thoroughly relishable style, which has the same attraction of Kan 
Kikuchi’s Taisha Ishin-shi (Popular History of the Meiji Restoration). 
Moreover, data quoted from books of references have been appended 
as notes in otder that the reader in perusing the work may manifest a 
sustained interest. 

The author has included in this book many absorbing facts and 
informations from his Gaisei-ka to Shiténo Obkubo Toshimichi (Toshimichi 
Ohkubo as Diplomat) which he published in May last year, thereby 
providing a colourful sidelight to out diplomatic relations in the early 
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Meiji period. In dealing with our foreign policy in the Meiji petiod, 
he gives his personal reminiscences of such important figures as 
Marquis Shighénobu Ohkuma, Count Munémitsu Mutsu, Count 
Nobuaki Makino, Viscount Kikujiro Ishii, Mr. Yohtaro Sughimura, 
Viscomt Kaoru Inouyé and Count Taka-akira Kato. Besides, he quotes 
a voluminous sheaf of press comments in the form of notes to indicate 
the state of our external affairs at that time. Because of this approach, 
it differs greatly from Dr. Kashima’s Teikoku Gaikoh no Kihon Seisaku, 
which is chiefly chracterized by a collection of authentic facts and 
documentary material. 

A noteworthy feature of the book is that it contains a detailed index 
and a list of those names of foreign places and petsons which have figured 
in connection with our diplomatic matters. In addition, it has a sup- 
plementary list of our diplomatic officials beginning with Isé-no-Kami 
Mashiro Abé who lived about a hundred years ago classified by offices 
and years. It is valuable because it gives a graphic pictute of the of- 
ficial system that existed in the latter part of the Tokugawa Shogunate 
telative to the system which came into vogue in the early Meiji era. 
According to the writer, this list is based on Ishin-shi (History of the 
Restoration) compiled by the Education Ministry in seven volumes, 
running into 4,000 pages. This certainly discloses what pains he has 
taken to make it concisely authoritative. 

It is evident that since the start of the curtent Pacific wat the general 
treading public have been endeavouring to know the true characters and 
genuine diplomatic aspirations of Britain and the United States. How 
America for a long time has been evolving an ambitious Far Eastern 
policy as a makeweight against Japan’s legitimate advance into its 
sphere of influence has become a matter of irresistible interest to our 
students and observers of diplomacy. They want to comprehend 
the actual facts concerning America’s constant interference in the af- 
fairs of China and Japan. This particular phase of Washington’s 
diplomacy is well depicted in the book under review. The author, 
ts doctrine of open door ia China rad ego he united States, 

founding of Manchoukuo to aver that Ss eae aroma ln 
cases, has been non-comptomisine t ees apap oa seth 
that country for icclee Gh ae ig ee oe apy a 

: g Japan’s naval gtowth by giving an infe- 

‘lor naval ratio at the Washington Conference. 
an on fea nea ene = the book teveals that while the writer 
pages to discuss the Sino-Japanese Wart, 
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the Russo-Japanese War and the China affair, he has disposed of the 
period from the first year of Taisho (1912) to the outbreak of the Man- 
churian incident in 1932 only in ninety pages. It would have been 
additionally useful if he could have elaborated little more fully on our 
external relations during these two epochal decades in our history. 
He remarks that the London Confetence, which was held after the 
Washington Conference, was ‘‘a compromise considered best obtain- 
able.” His seemingly lukewarm treatment of these two conferences 
show a lack of forceful judgement, especially from the viewpoint of 
Japan’s present policy of regional understanding. 

Dr. Kohsaku Tamura in his Dai Tob-a Gaikoh-shi Kenkyu (Study of 
Greater East Asia’s Foreign Relations) gives a lengthy and illuminating 
description of the delicate discussions carried out between Hughes and 
Balfour on the one hand and our plenipotentiaries Kato and Hidéhara on 
the other for the purpose of asserting that Japan even at that early time 
was anxious to pursue a homogenous Far Eastern diplomacy, acknow- 
ledging the rigtful activities of the Anglo-American nations. If the 
writer of this volume, in giving full play to his superior writing ability, 
had touched upon this particular aspect, the actual position of Japanese- 
American diplomatic relations of that time might have been represent- 
ed in a clear-cut manner, adding to the relishable nature of his work. 

On the whole, the author has recorded the history of Japan’s 
diplomacy to expose the fact that while this country persistently fol- 
lowed a conciliatory policy toward Britain and the United States, the 
latter two nations sputning the good intention of the former began to 
aggravate the situation in East Asia to such an extent that the present 
Pacific war broke out as a matter of inevitability. This central idea of 
the book is undoubtedly worthy of significant observation. 


NAMPOH GAIKOH SHIVA (Japan’s Diplomatic Relations with the 
South). By S&MPO NAKADA. The Nohon Gaisei Kyokai, Tokyo. pp. 
J76. 3.52 _yeH. 

Although the people of Japan are manifesting a keen interest to be 
acquainted with the southern life due to the project of constructing a 
greater East Asia co-prospetity sphere, very few of them possess an 
accurate knowledge of all the aspects of this vast area. Every intelligent 
Japanese knows something about the trade relations that existed between 
this country and the southern nations in the past on account of the 
exploits of Nagamasa Yamada and the encoutagement given by Hideé- 
yoshi Toyotomi to maintain commercial interocurse through the plying 
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of ted-seal chartered vessels. But this knowledge is quite insufficient, 
particularly at this time, when a new inter-State harmony is tapidly 
emerging. In consideration of this fact, the book under review is a 
timely publication, because it deals with Japan’s relations with the 
southern countries in an elaborate manner, and points out that there 
existed a close intercourse between them long before the Western 
nations extended their activities to the south. Obviously, it has been 


written with the object of making known to the Japanese reading public . 


that Japan’s present policy of organizing a greater East Asia co- 
prosperity sphere is directed toward teviving the homegenity that 
existed between Japan and the southern countries’ in the past. 
The author in the preface mentions that this book is a companion 
volume to the one he had published in the sixteenth year of Showa 
under the title of Kuroshio ni Tsunagaru Nippon toN an-yo (Japan and 
the South Seas Connected by the Black Current). The latter attempts 
to indicate the existence of closer consanguinity between Japan and 
the south by introducing relative myths and traditions. The former 
concentrates on the introduction of the intimate diplomatic and 
commetcial relations that were prevalent a few centuries ago between 
Japan and the various South Sea islands and those countries situated in 
southwestern Asia. The facts concerning these relationships as appear 
in Japanese history mainly narrate the activities of the red-seal char- 
tered vessels knwon as goshuin-sén, achievements of Nagamasa Yamada 
in Siam and the enterprises ofa mumber of Japanese pioneets. The 
writer, however, asserts that Japan and the southwestern Asitaic 
countries were first brought into contact in the pre-historic age. He 
adds that, as a natural outcome of this remote intercourse, cordial rela- 
tionship developed subsequently between Japan and the southern coun- 
tries, and that before the advent of the Western ‘‘Eastwatd Ho!” 
the relations between Japan and Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, Burma 
and India, as well as the various South Sea islands, including the Philip- 
pines, Borneo, Java and Sumatra had been extremely friendly. In this 
connection, he points out the confluence of Oriental culture that took 
place in Japan during the Nara period. 

The author holds the view that relations between Japan and the 
southern countries were interrupted owing to the Occidental onrush, 
and so he declares that if a correct view of the situations in the Orient 
had been taken by the southern nations before the start of Western 
incursions, they would have not only saved themselves from alien 
domination and oppression, but would have established a mutual 
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Ptosperity zone like the one now being advocated. By taking this 
line ofargument, he maintains that Japan’s current objective of building 
a gteater Hast Asia co-prosperity zone is the culmination of an aspira- 
tion which has remained ingrained in the minds of the people of this 
patt of the world from old times. 

The volume has fifteen chapters. Up to twelve sections, the 
writer records numerous historical facts concerning the earlier inter- 
coutse between Japan and the vatious southern countries, introducing 
interesting accounts and episodes quoted from documentary material, 
letters written by many historical persons and local data. Besides 
Nagamasa Yamada’s rdle in Siam, he alludes to Kiyomasa Kato’s plan 
of contracting trade relations with Annam and to the fact that in the 
latter part of the age of civil war in Japan, Japanese feudal lords had 
already considered the advisability of initiating a southward drive. 
Graphic descriptions are also given of Japanese towns which existed 
in several southern countries during the feudal days. Then he refers 
to the Philippines and says that Japan by establishing its own sphere 
of activity in Luzon reminded the Occidental nations that it was ex- 
tremely interested in the affairs of its neighbours. 

In regard to Japanese settlement in Luzon, it is asserted that 
Japanese residents there were more interested in pursuing their normal 
life than in interfering in the country’s political and economic matters, 
Because they led a peaceful life, Spain found it extremely easy to occupy 
the entire archipelago. But the Spanish occupation of the Philippines 
caused the then Shogun Hidéyoshi to think that this part of Asia must 
form a common front to maintain its integrity and security. That is 
why he attempted to subjugate Ming China and led an expedition to 
Korea. In his letter to the Governor-General of Portuguese India, 
the words ‘‘I intend to govern the Great Ming” are found. By this 
expression, he meant to convey that he wanted to save China from pet- 
petual civil wars and bring about a fellowship among certain countries 
ofthe East. Therefore, it is clear that it was Hidéyoshi who conceived 
the plan of organizing a common prosperity sphere in this part of the 
globe—a plan which Japan has now put into actual motion. 

It was in the nineteenth yeat of Ténsho that Hidéyoshi first paid 
attention to the affairs of Luzon when Magoshichiro, an agent of Kiyé- 
mon Harada conducting trade with Luzon, on his return to Japan from 
the island informed him of the occupation of it by the Spaniards and 
the massacte of many Japanese residents by the invaders. In the histori- 
cal records available in Japan there is no mention that the Spaniards 
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massacted the Japanese residents of Luzon. Only in Japanese histories 
compiled by foreigners this fact is found, and as such, one can easily 
undetstand how far it is genuine. Even then it has to be said that 
Gonzalo Ronquillo de Pefialosa, then Spanish Governor-General of 
Luzon, in his tepott to King Philip 1 gave the details of it. 

The writer quotes many letters written by Iyéyasu ‘Tokugawa 
to substantiate the fact that Shogun Iyéyasu pursued a peaceful diploma- 
tic policy toward the various adjacent countries now included in greater 
East Asia, for he was anxious to cement closer relationship with the 
south in a friendly manner. Thus he presumes that Shogun Iyéyasu 
had also envisioned the necessity of forming a co-existence and co- 
prosperity bloc embracing the contiguous countries. Then he goes on 
to say that Western writers mostly refer to the activities of Japanese 
wake (pitates) in discussing this country’s aspiration to advance south. 
He criticizes such observations as mistaken notions and reiterates that 
the southern policies of Shoguns Hidéyoshi and Iyéyasu ate evidence en- 
ough that Japan for along time has been desirous of promoting the ideal 
of common prosperity and common safety in this sphere of the Orient. 

An examination of the book shows that the author’s comments 
are based on the results of his minute study of many historical facts, 
both modern and ancient. In tracing the past diplomatic relations of 
Japan with the southern countries, he invariably explains each phase 
from the Japanese standpoint and, hence, he lays significant stress to 

aver that such relations had been based on this country’s traditional 
ideal of hakko ichiu (brotherhood among nations), which is now propell- 
ing the construction of a greater East Asia co-prosperity sphere. 


ONGAKU GOJUNEN-SHI (Fifty Years of Japanese Music). By KEIZzO 
HoriucH!, The Masu Shobo, Tokyo. pp. 450, 2.80 yen. 


At the outset of the Restoration period, every section of our music 
took a new turn, our Army and Navy bands taking the lead. The 
European music then introduced into our country was a simple military 
music and it was used as an accompaniment to military drills. From 
the fact that inthe third year of Ansei (1856), a musical note entitled 
‘ Note for European March Drumming ”’ was published following the 
Training Note for the 1861 Style of Dutch Military Drumming,” 
it may be presumed that already in the pte-Restoration days, European 
military drums wete in use in our country. 

The famous song ‘‘ Miyasan ! Miyasan |”? which may be considered 
the first Japanese march song in the Meiji era was, despite its popular 
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tone, a spitited march composition—a feature quite uncommon at that 
time. Apparently, its composer was influenced by the Western drum 
and flute music. This song is said to have been composed by Yajiro 
Shinagawa, one of the meritorious figures of the Restoration, and set 
to music by Masujiro Ohmura, another distinguished proponent of 
the Restoration. 

The Satsuma clan was the first to introduce the European military 
music. One of its military men named Kanéhiro Kimotsuki, who held 
the rank of first-class instructor, requested John William Fenton, British 
band-master in the service of the clan, to form a military band corps 
by selecting suitable men from among the soldiers of the clan. The 
author of this book mentions how the first military band of the Satsuma 
clan was established and indicates the circumstances in which the practice 
of bugling in French style was started by it. He then refers to the 
organization of our Army and Navy bands, as well as to theit subsequent 
improvements. 

In alluding to the state of Japanese music at the time of the Restora- 
tion, the writer makes a survey of the conditions of music in the 
country. duting the declining yeats of the Tokugawa régime. He states 
that ir the Yédo period Koo (harp) music, ghidayu-bushi, johruri, tokiwaxu- 
bushi, kiyomoto-bushi and shinnai-bushi wete featured by pathetic and 
voluptous tones, and that itchu-bushi was popular among the wealthy 
men of fashion, while Aato-bushi, naga-uta, samisén music, ha-usa, ko-uta, 
shakubachi (bamboo flute) music, nob-gaku, and gagaku were greatly ap- 
praised by both the gentry and the common people. After that he 
deals with the music in the Meiji era and adds that Western-style sing- 
ing was first introduced by the Tokyo Female Normal School. The 
first piece it taught to the public was “ Migakazuba Tama mo Kagami 
mo Nanikasén ” (Unless Polished, Neither Jewels nor Mirrors would be 
of Value), which was composed by the Empress Dowager Shokén. Next 
came the composition of “‘Kimigayo ”’ as the national anthem of Japan. 

In discussing the period in which instructions on modern music 
were initiated in Japan, the author describes the music which came to 
be popular just before the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War and divides 
the period into two sections—one coveting the time from the twentieth 
year of Meiji to the twenty-ninth year of Meiji and the other the te- 
mainder of the same era. He explains the characteristics of the kinds of 
music which were popular during the first section of the period, draws 
attention to the development of a private band known as “ shichu 
ongaku,” which was utilized by the citizens chiefly for advertisement 
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putposes, and the military bands and match songs which came into 
mass limelight during the Sino-Japanese War, and examines the stages 
of the growth of Western music in our country. He also states that 
about this time concerts were first given, schools of music established, 
essays on music written and reed organ and other European musical 
instruments locally manufactured. 

In respect of the second part of the period, he points out that a 
popular taste for the new Western-style music had by then become an 
accomplished fact superseding the earlier taste for military bands and 
match songs, and that Christian hymns had been unified. In the field 
of indigenous music, naniwa-bushi and biwa music came to be ap- 
pteciated enthusiastically. In view of the new mass taste for foreign 
music, attistic European music came to be incorporated into the fold 
of national music, and not only Japanese songs began to be set to 
European tunes, but also the singing of Western songs adapted into 
Japanese became a rage. 

In connection with the music in the Taisho era, he remarks that, 
as a sequel to the last World War which brought in its wake materialism 
and individualism, music conformable to these two latest tendencies 
appeated on the surface. Operas performed at the Asakusa amuse- 
ment centte in Tokyo became the attractions of the masses of the 
capital: As these operas were regarded as unbecoming by certain 
circles, a number of artists, including Takashi Iba, Nobuko Hara, 
Heikichi Takéuchi, Masao Shinowara and Masao Takata endeavoured 
to make opera shows as becoming as possible, attaining partial successes. 
On the other hand, a renewed wave of enthusiasm for European music 
and songs came to prevail in the country. Then, aided by the post- 
wat trade boom, the music world of Japan succeeded in holding 
a Series of concerts on a commercial basis, thereby making music a 
paying proposition. About this time Kohsaku Yamada appeated as 
the conductor of concerts, whose activities further incteased the popular 
taste for concert music. 

Following the great earthquake of 1923, songs praying for the 
speedy teconstruction of the devasted district enjoyed a short-lived 
popularity. At this time, too, what was called “ ko-uta eiga ” (cinema 
shows in. which singing was done behind the Scteen) was in vogue for 
ar oh ashy of ete somal eee 
suffered from its inevitable te eeigs reno musical world 
musi¢ as okésa-bushi, stndo-ko-ut aNioeS yeiey Sue ore aces a 

> 4, ruro-no-tabi and kago-no-tori were highly 
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liked and admired by the people in general. 

In elucidating the modern music of Japan, which became firmly 
established at the beginning of the current era of Showa, the writer 
depicts its vatious typical peculiarities, the lure of its tunes, and the 
charm and melody of its rhymes and performances. He says that in 
the past fifteen years the music world of Japan has undergone a remark- 
able transformation. Western-style music, which remained extremely 
popular until the outbreak of the Manchurian incident, began to lose 
its charm with the rise of a new national reawakening in 1932. From 
that time onward, what can be called modern music of Japan began to 
develop in keeping with the national spirit and national taste for fine arts. 

When the China affair followed, various decadent popular songs 
wete gradually controlled and in their place national songs suited for 
rousing the patriotic fervour of the populace were encouraged. Mean- 
while, as the termination of the China affair as a means to establish a 
new Hast Asiatic order become the fixed policy of the nation, national 
music, too, came to be influenced by it, with the result that more and 
more patiiotic songs and compositions compatible with the spirit of 
the times came to displace the hitherto sophisticated modern-style songs. 
Thereafter, with the start of the Pacific war, the music world of our 
country was putged of all the Anglo-American vestiges. This is 
the reason why the modern music of Japan is now attaching significant 
importance to contribute its share in realizing the objective of the 
current wat. 

The author narrates the development of gramophone music in 
the country and its past relations with the gramophone companies 
of the United States and Britain. He emphasizes that the popularity 
of gramophone music has given an additional incentive to our artists 
to increase their creative faculty. Moreover, symphony orchestra, con- 
cert music and song composition have received an added push on 
account of the general taste for phonograph music. Also radio has 
contributed and is contributing to expand the fold of national music. 
He then mentions the names of prominent musical artists of today 
and records a long list of songs that are highly valued by our music 
enthusiasts. P 

This volume is a chronological record of the history of our music 
from the Meiji era to this day. The main point of interest in it is 
the exposition concerning the growth of out modern music by assimilat- 
ing the music of the West. Another noteworthy feature is the explana- 
tion given in regard to our current national music. 
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December 2r ‘The Imperial sanc- 
tion having been granted on Decem- 
ber 2, the Japan-Thailand Cultural 
Agreement is ratified and goes into 
effect today, the first anniversary of 
the signing of the Japan-Thailand 
Joint Offensive and Defensive Al- 
liance, it is announced by the Board 
of Information. 

In commemoration of the first 
anniversary of the conclusion of the 
Japan-Thailand Offensive and De- 
fensive Alliance, various functions 
ate held throughout Thailand, high- 
lighted by an impressive ceremony 
held before the famed Emerald Bud- 
dha with the attendance of prominent 
Thai officials and Japanese diplomats. 
Before the sacred image of the 
Buddha, Premier Pibul Songgram 
and Japanese Ambassador Teiji Tsu- 
bokami exchange congratulatory 
messages. In Tokyo Premier Gene- 
ral Hidéki Tohjo delivers an address 
celebrating the occasion before a 
large gathering. Foreign Minister 
Masayuki Tani holds a dinner for 
the Thai Ambassador and _ staff 
members of the Thai Embassy. 

Quoting information received 
from the International Red Cross at 
Geneva, the Foreign Office today 
discloses that eight Japanese inter- 

nees have died in Australia. It is 
added that fifty-three Japanese 
nationals are additionally interned in 
the United States. The Foreign 

Office further discloses that twenty- 

eight Japanese internees in the United 


States ate freed, twenty of whom 
ate released on oath. 

December 22 His Majesty the 
Emperor receives President Wang 
Ching-wei of the Nanking Govern- 
ment at the Phoenix Hall. Following 
his return from the Imperial Palace, 


President Wang issues a statement , 


in which he says that he is highly 
impressed by his meeting with His 
Imperial Majesty. His Imperial 
Majesty presents him with the Grand 
Order of the Chrysanthemum with 
the Grand Cordon, the highest de- 
coration that has ever been presented 
to a Chinese national. 

The first bombing of Calcutta in 
the current war was catried out by 
Japanese Army planes on December 
20, it is known by a communiqué 
released by the Japanese forces 
in the south. Simultaneously, Chit- 
tagong was once mote subjected to 
intensive Japanese bombing. 

December 23 The inaugural cere- 
mony of the Dai Nippon Association 
for Service to the State Through 
Speech and Press, which is organized 
by commentators and writers as a 
bulwark of ideological warfare, is 
held at the Greater East Asia Hall. 
The function is attended by 260 
members and about 100 guests. Mr. 
Soho Tokutomi is named president 
and Dr. Kazunobu Kanokogi mana- 
ging director of the association. 

December 24 “1 can’t say ‘ Merty 
Christmas ? to you when I think of 
the great number of our men who 
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ate desperately fighting on battle 
fronts all over the world on Christmas 
Day this year,” is President Roose- 
velt’s message to a ctowd of citizens 
who gathered in front of the White 
House’s south balcony on Christmas 
Eve, according to a Washington 
dispatch to Lisbon. 

The eighty-first session of the 
Japanese Dict, the fourth to be 
called since the outbreak of war in 
greater East Asia, is convened with 
the opening ceremony scheduled to 
be held on December 26. 

President Wang Ching-wei of the 
Nanking Government of China calls 
on Prince Fumimato Konoye, former 
Premier, and Mr. Mitsuru Toyama, 
venerated octagenarian patriot. He 
also attends a dinner held under the 
joint sponsorship of the Foreign 
Minister and the Minister of Greater 
East Asiatic Affairs. 

December 25 Admiral Jean Fran- 
cois Darlan, head of the separate 
French régime in North Africa, was 
assassinated by a young man while 
entering the High Commissionets’s 
Office at Algiers at 2 p.m. on Decem- 
ber 24, it is revealed today. Ad- 
mitral Darlan succumbed to his 
wounds while being carried to a 
neatby hospital. The culprit was 
arrested on the spot. 

Four American “ flying fortresses ” 
were shot down by Japanese forces 
guarding Otori Island, formerly 
Wake, on the night of December 23, 
it is revealed in an announcement 
of the Imperial Headquarters. 

December 26 The following com 
muniqné is issued by the Imperial 
Headquarters: The Japanese Army 
air force in the Burma area 1s at 
ptesent continuing its attacks on 
enemy air bases in eastern India 


and the main results gained since 
December 21 are as follows: 

1. Results of our attacks. 

(1) On December 22, our air 
units attacked the Calcutta and the 
Chittagong wharves and caused fire 
at serveral points in each place, set 
aflame a transport vessel and shot 
down one enemy plane. 

(2) On December 23, one of our 
air units attacked the Feni airdrome 
and shot down three planes (one 
uncertain) and set aflame or severely 
damaged nine others. 

(3) On December 24, one of our 
air units attacked a group of oil 
tanks and arms arsenals near Calcutta 
and caused conflagtations there. 

u. Damage inflicted on enemy 
air force which attempted to attack 
out bases. 

(1) On December 21, we shot 
down two enemy planes at Akyab 
by means of gunfire from the ground. 

(2) On December 23, we shot 
down two enemy planes (one uncer- 
tain) at Magwe by means of gunfire 
from the ground. 

(3) On December 24, we shot 
down all the six planes that came 
attacking, in air combat or by 
means of gunfire from the ground, at 
Magwe. 

ur. Damage sustained by us in 
that area in that period. 

Two warehouses and one plane 
set aflame and one plane has not yet 
returned. 

The Kotobuki Maru, a 65-ton 
fishing boat, was accorded a note of 
appreciation by supreme command- 
et Masataka Yamawaki of the Army 
forces in the North Borneo area 
under date of October 20, 1941, for 
its success in hauling up the remains 
of the late General Marquis Toshinari 
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Mayéda, former supreme commander 
of the Army forces in the North 
Borneo area, his aide-de-camp and 
others, together with the army plane 
on which they were travelling, from 
the sea bottom off the Patau Point 
in the South China area, it is revealed 
today. 
The opening ceremony of the 
eighty-first session of the Japanese 
Diet is held in the presence of His 
Majesty the Emperor at the House of 
Peers. The Imperial Rescript follows : 
We hereby conduct the ceremony 
of opening the Imperial Diet and 
tell to each and every member of 
the House of Peers and the House of 
Representatives: Our forces cam- 
paigning over seas, overcoming 
manifold difficulties, have beaten 
and defeated the enemy at every 
turn over a wide area, thereby 
enhancing prestige and power 
throughout the world. And the 
pacts with friendly countries 
increase in solemnity. We are gteat- 
ly pleased with all this. Now the 
War situation is grave. All ought 
to be of one mind, increase and 
strengthen national power further, 
and destroy the inordinate ambitions 
of the enemy countries. We have 
faith in and depend upon the loyalty 
and valour of all subjects throughout 
the country and expect that there 
will be a speedy realization of the 
object of the war. We cause the 
Ministers of State to present to the 
Imperial Diet the budget for the ei ght- 
eenth year of Showa and estimates 
of exttaoridnary war expenditures 
along with various legislative bills. 
We hope that you all will bear Our 
will in mind and fulfil the duty of 
helping the conduct of State affairs 
by deliberating in harmony. 


December 27 War Minister and 
Premier Hidéki Tohjo and Navy 
Minister Shigétaro Shimada each 
submits a report on the war situation 
for the past one year since the 
outbreak of the war in both the 
House of Peers and the House of 
Representatives. Navy Minister Shi- 
mada teports: “‘Our forces have 
sunk eleven enemy _ battleships, 
eleven aircraft-carriers including one 
seaplane tender, forty-six cruisers, 
forty-eight destroyers, ninety-three 
submarines, as well as other enemy 
naval vessels. In other words, the 
enemy has lost a total of approxima- 
tely 1,100,0000 tons of war vessels 
above the submarine class. This «is 
about thirty-eight per cent. of the 
combined naval strength of the 
United States, Britain and the Nether- 
lands before the war. Our naval 
forces heavily damaged nine enemy 
battleships, four aircraft-crariers, 
nineteen cruisers, twenty-three des- 
troyers, sixty submarines and thirty- 
nine other naval vessels. Our naval 


forces have either sunk or heavily. 


damaged 424 mertchantmen agegrega- 
ting 2,270,000 tons, while capturing 
403 other merchantmen aggregating 
apptoximately 220,000 tons and nine 
naval vessels. Our naval forces 
either shot down or destroyed on the 
ground 3,842 enemy aircraft.” 

President Wang Ching-wei of the 
Nanking Government, returns to 
Nanking from Tokyo after staying 
there for a week, duting which he 
extended his congratulations to the 
Japanese Army and Navy for their 
glorious victory in the war in grea- 
ter Hast Asia. 

December 28 The following com- 
muniqué is issued by the Imperial 
Headquarters: On December 23 
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a Japanese Navy fighter plane 
squadron gave fight to twenty or 
mote enemy aircraft that came 
flying from the direction of the 
Gudalcanal area over Munda on 
New Georgia Island and shot down 
fourteen (six uncertain) of the num- 
ber. The particulars of the battle 
results follow : Six Grumman fighters 
(two uncertain). Seven Curtiss 
catriet-borne bombets (four uncer- 
tain). One P-38. In this air enga- 
gement, we sustained a loss of 
two planes either dashed against the 
enemy or having not yet returned. 

The Finance Ministry gives its 
approval to the decision of four 
leading Japanese banks, including the 
Mitsui, Dai-ichi, Mitsubishi and 
One Hundredth banks, to catry out 
mergers, with negotations for con- 
crete measures to be undertaken early 
next spring. 

December 29 Ambassador Kénki- 
chi Yoshizawa to French Indo-China 
returns to Tokyo by air from Hanoi 
to make arangement with the Greater 
East Asiatic Affairs Minister on 
political and economic affairs, the 
negotiation of which has been pto- 
gtessing between Mr. Yoshizawa 
and Governor-General Jean Decoux. 

December 30 Mr. Chou Fo-hai, 
Vice-President of the Executive Yuan 
and concurrently Finance Minister 
of the Nanking Government, and 
Mr. Mei Hsu-ping, Minister of 
Commerce and Industry, leave Tokyo 
for Nanking. 

December 3x A cable from an 
undesignated base tells another severe 
bombing of Japanese Army planes 
on enemy airfields in India. It fol- 
lows: 1. Japanese Army air units 
carried cut bombings on Chittagong 
wharves, Feni Airfield and facilities 


at Calcutta harbour before dawn of 
December 28 and scored the follow- 
ing results: (A) The attacking units 
against Chittagong scored direct bomb 
hits on two enemy ships each ranging 
from 2,000 to 3,000 tons and set 
them afire. Moreover, they blasted 
warehouses on the wharves, setting 
them ablaze. All this has been ver- 
fied by our units, (B) The attacking 
units against Feni dropped bombs 
on the airfield, runways, and other 
facilities blasting them seriously. (c) 
The attacking units against Calcutta 
bombed the military establishments 
on the east side of its wharf, setting 
fire to them at two places. 2. During 
these air raids one or two enemy 
planes came up for fighting, but 
they were touted as they had no 
fighting spirit. All the Japanese 
planes returned safely. 

January + In a New “Yeat’s 
message to the people of Japan and 
its allies, Premier and concurrently 
Wart Minister General Hidéki Tohjo 
declares that, with the brilliant 
victoties won during the past year, 
the foundations have been laid for a 
cettain final victory in the war of 
greater East Asia. In greeting the 
second year of the current war, he 
expresses his determination and that 
of the 100,000,000 people of Japan 
to ovetcome any and all obstacles 
toward the attainment of Japan’s aim. 

A German-Turkish pact according 
a loan of 100,000,000 Reichsmarks 
to Turkey was signed in Berlin 
yesterday with the completion of 
negotiations for agreement concern- 
ing the details of the pact, it is an- 
nounced today in Berlin. 

The Japan Times Advertiser, fore- 
most of the two English dailies in 
Tokyo, changes its name to Nippon 
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Times to conform to the spirit of the 
times in this country. 

January 2 The German Foreign 
Office announces important changes 
in Germany’s diplomatic services by 
which the present Ambassadors to 
Japan, Spain and Sweden will be 
replaced by new men. Major-Ge- 
netal Eugen Ott, Ambassador to 
Japan, is recalled to occupy an im- 
portant post in the Berlin Foreign 
Office and he is succeeded by Dr. 
Heinrich Georg Stahmer, Ambas- 
sador to the Nanking Government of 
China. 

January 3 Big formations of Japa- 
nese Army bombers escorted by 
fighters attacked Yungan, 200 kilo- 
metres west of Foochow in Fukien 
Province on January 2, blasting or 
setting ablaze fuel and ammunition 
depots, as well as munition plants in 
the city, it is announced by the 
Japanese expeditionary forces in 
China. 

January 4 The Imperial Head- 
quarters announces: (1) Japanese 
Navy air units operating in the New 
Guinea area on December 30 and 31 
launched fierce attacks on Merauke in 
southern New Guinea and destroyed 
and put out of commission an army 
air base under construction there. 
(2) Naval air units based on New 
Britain Island and in the Solomons 
repulsed a total of fifty odd 
enemy planes, which raided Munda, 
Rabaul and Sulumi in the period 
between December 31 and January 
2. It should be noted here especially 
that in the coutse of the enemy ait 
raid on Munda on January 2 Japanese 
anti-aircraft batteries shot down 

six out of thirty odd enemy planes 
by anti-aircraft gunfire (two of the 
enemy planes shot down are uncer- 


tain). (3) Navy air units in the Naru- 
kami Island area engaged enemy 
planes which came to raid the island 
in the petiod between December 30 
and January 1 and shot down five 
enemy fighter planes in aerial com- 
bats. In the same period Japanese 
anti-aircraft batteries shot down one 
enemy B-z5 plane. 

Major-General Hakujiro Kato is 
appointed commander of the Gen- 
darmerie Headquarters as successor 
to Lieutenant-General Akito Naka- 
muta who has been shifted to an 
undisclosed position of importance. 

January 5 The White Book publi- 
shed on January 3 by the Washing- 
ton Government coveting all its 
diplomatic negotiations of the past 
ten years simply shows that President 
Roosevelt is the’ chief figure res- 
ponsible for the situation which 
precipitated the war in greater East 
Asia, it is announced by the Reich 
Foreign Office. 

The press section of the Japanese 
expeditionary forces in China pub- 
lishes the following wat communi- 
qué: A big combined formation of 
fighter and bombing planes of the 
Japanese Army air force attacked 
Kweilin on January 4 and blasted 
the enemy airfield and establishments 
attached to it. On the same day, 
another ait unit attacked Shaokuan, 
170 kilometres north of Canton, and 
Lochang, 50 kilometres north of 
Shaokuan, and destroyed or set 
ablaze enemy military establishments. 
All warplanes which took part in the 
raids returned safely. At both places 
attacked, no enemy plane offered 
resistance against our aircraft. 

January 6 Lieutenant - General 
Osamu Tsukada and Colonel Takéshi 
Fujiwara were killed in action on 
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December 18, 1942, on the Central 
China front while carrying out their 
official duties in a plane, according 
to the War Ministry which today an- 
nounces their posthumous promo- 
tion to full-ranking general and 
major-general respectively. General 
Tsukada was formerly Chief of 
Staff to General Count Hisa-ichi 
Térauchi, commander-in-chief of the 
Army forces in the southern areas, 


‘during the early period of the 


current wat. 

January 7 Ambassador Kénkichi 
Yoshizawa to French Indo-China is 
received in audience by His Majesty 
the Emperor and submits a detailed 
tepott on Japan-French Indo-China 
relations to the Throne. 

The Japanese Army air forces on 
January 5 detected more than a 
dozen large enemy vessels fully laden 
with war materials in the upper rea- 
ches of the Yangtze River near 
Santoping, 50 kilometres above 
Ichang, and sank thirteen of them 
by bombing or machine-gunning, it 
is revealed today. 

Thirty-three editors of newspa- 
pets and magazines published in the 
United States, including Time, were 
arrested by the United States au- 
thorities on January 4 on the ground 
that they were exercising evil influ- 
ences on social morality, it is re- 
vealed. 

January 8 Japanese ait forces 
during December scored brilliant 
results, shooting down 128 enemy 
planes in the Burma area and other 
districts. Details follow: (1) Eastern 
district of India: Thirty-four enemy 
planes shot down (of which eight 
ate not certain) and twenty-five 
planes destroyed. (2) Yunnan-fu 
area: Five shot down (of which 


two ate not certain) and thirteen 
destroyed. Losses inflicted on enemy 
air forces which raided the Burma area 
during the same period follow: (3) 
Twenty enemy planes shot down in 
aerial combats. (4) Thirty-one enemy 
planes shot down by ground gunfire. 
(5) Total shot down 128 (of which 
ten are uncertain). (6) Enemy 
military estalishments destroyed or 
burned at about fifty places. (7) 

Twenty-six enemy ships either sunk 

or destroyed at Chittagong. During 

the period only two Japanese planes 

self-blasted and seven have not yet 

returned. 

January 9 The Nanking Govern- 
ment of China at 10 a.m. today for- 
mally declares war against the United 
States and the British Empire. Its 
decision to participate in the war 
of greater East Asia was reached at 
9 a.m. today in accordance with 
its previously published policy of 
‘live or die with Japan” in joint 
effort with the Japanese Government 
to fight the common enemies of East 
Asia. The Japanese Government 
issues a declaration on the prosecu- 
tion of the joint war against the 
United States and Britain. 

Abolition of extra-territoriality and 
retrocession of concessions and in- 
ternational settlements in Chana by 
Japan is announced in Tokyo and 
Nanking. 

In order to cope with the new 
situation following the formal dec- 
laration of war against the United 
States and Great Britain, details of 
the organization of the new Supreme 
National Defence Council are dis- 
cussed and decided upon at the 
meeting of the Central Political 
Council of the Nanking Govern- 
ment. 
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About 200 enemy troops with 
trench mortars appeared in the 
neighbourhood of Rathedaung, thirty 
kilometres northwest of Akyab, at 
5 pm. and again at Io p.m. on 
January 6, but the Japanese forces 
immediately repulsed them, it is 
revealed. The enemy left thirty bodies 
on the field. Again at 7 p.m. on 
the same day about joo enemy 
troops with trench mortars, armoured 
cars and motor cats appeared in 
the neighbourhood of Daung-Baig, 
about four kilometres southwest of 
Rathedaung, but they were also 
defeated after two hours’ fighting. 
Two enemy atmoured cars were 
smashed. The enemy left twenty-two 
bodies. 

_ January 10 Criticizing Anglo-Ame- 
tican promises of returning the 
concessions and giving up the ex- 
traterritorial rights in China as self- 
fish and meaningless, spokesman 
Tomokazu Hori of the Board of 
Information explains Japan’s true 
motives in taking these epochal steps 
to foreign correspondents at his 
press interview. 

January 11 President Roosevelt's 
decision to appoint Edward J. Flynn, 
a Democratic Party leader of New 
York, as United States Minister to 
Australia gives rise to widespread 
discussion in American political 
quarters. 

The United States war expenditures 
for the 1943-44 fiscal year will amount 
to $109,000,000,000, it is announced 
by President Roosevelt in Congress 
this afternoon before the joint session 
of Senators and members of the 
House of Representatives. Since the 
Pearl Harbour débdcle America has 
been spending a monthly war ex- 
penditure of about $2,000,000,000,- 


ooo, which figure has recently risen 
to $6,000,000,000. 

January 12 The treaty for relin- 
quishing extra-territorial rigth and 
amending unequal treaties was signed 
between Chungking and and the 
British Government at Chungking 
yesterday, it is learned. It was 
signed by Foreign Minister T.V. 
Soong and British Ambassador to 
Chungking Sir Horace J. Seymour. 
A similar treaty’ was also signed 
between Chungking and the United 
States Government at Washington 
the same day. 

Japan and French Indo-China come 
to an agreement of views regarding 
export of rice and corn from French 
Indo-China at a conference between 
Secretary-General Shighéru Kuriyama 
of the Ambassadorial Office at Saigon 
and Vice-Admiral Jean Decoux, Gov- 
ernor-General of French Indo-China. 

_ January 13 The United States 
aircraft-carrier Hornet, which was 
sunk by Japanese Navy units in the 
battle north of Santa Cruz on October 
26 last year, took part in the Tokyo 
air raid on April 18 last year, it is 
reported in a New York broadcast. 

Januay 14 "The Imperial Head- 
quarters issues the following an- 
nouncement: The Japanese Army 
units in Central China, operating 
from the latter part of December last 
year, encircled the forces, about 50,000 
men strong, under the command of 
General Li Sung-jen, commander of 
Chungking’s fifth war zone in the 
Tapieh mountain group, and inflicted 
severe damages on them. They also 
destroyed the principal bases of the 
enemy forces. The results which are 
known to have been scored by the 


Japanese Army units in this campaign 
are: 
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1, Damages inflicted on the 
enemy. 

(a) Bodies left behind—Approx- 

imately 6,500. 

(b) Prisoners taken — Approxi- 
mately 1,500. 

(c) Main spoils of war: Guns— 
9. Heavy and light machine- 
guns—45. Rifles—z2,400. 

2. Damages sustained by our side. 

Casualties in dead—3o. 

The Italian Government issues 
the following announcement on its 
decision for the abolition of ex- 
tra-tertitoriality in China: ‘“ The 
Italian Government, in accotdance 
with the policy of friendship and 
understanding as clarified in the 
second atticle of the Preliminary 
Commerce Treaty concluded be- 
tween them and the Nanking Gov- 
ernment of China some time back 
have decided to relinquish all of 
Italy’s concessions and other ter- 
titorial rights of the Italian subjects 
jects in China, and have sent notifica- 
tion to this effect to the Nanking 
Government of China.” 

January 15 ‘The Board of Infor- 


mation announces that the Japanese- 


Government has sent to Dr. Ba Maw, 
chief civil administrator of Burma, a 
relief fund for the Burmese people 
who have suffered severely from the 
indiscriminate attacks carried out by 
enemy air raiders. 

January 16 The Imperial Head- 
quarters issues the following com- 
muniqué: ‘* The war results obtained 
by the Japanese Navy air forces 
during the period from January 5 
to 11 ate as follows:” 1. Air duels 
in the Solomon Group area: Enemy 
planes either shot down or destroyed 
agtound, twenty-one. Our planes 
which dived into enemy targets and 


which have not yet returned, three. 
2. Aerial combats in the New Guinea 
area: Enemy planes either shot down 
or destroyed aground, twenty-one. 
Our planes which dived into enemy 
targets and which have not yet re- 
turned, six. 

The Government has decided to 
submit a bill calling for the disposal 
of Japan’s funded debts in the dollar 
and sterling currencies totaling 
roughtly *¥3,300,000,000 to the cut- 
rent session of the Japanese Diet. 
When the bill is adopted, the Gov- 
ernment will look after the business 
concerning these debts. 

The Japanese expeditionary forces 
headquarters in North China announ- 
nounces its composite wat results 
achieved during the period of one 
yeat up to the present, which com- 
prise 140,000 enemy dead left behind, 
95,000 prisoners and 70,000 enemy 
soldiers who surrendered. The paci- 
fied zone has been extended to two 
and a half times over that existing 
in 1941. 

January 17 The Japanese air 
forces in a long series of aerial com- 
bats in the skies of the southern 
Pacific from early in August, 1942, 
to eatly in January, 1943, shot 
down ot destroyed 1,058 enemy 
planes. 

Details ate: 
In the Solomons area : 


Enemy planes lost 915 
Japanese planes lost 197 
In the New Guinea area: 
Enemy planes lost 96 
Japanese planes lost 20 
In the New Britain area: 
Enemy planes: lost 47 
Japanese planes lost 2 


Total of enemy planes lost 1,058 
Total of Japanese planes lost 219 
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January 18 The Cabinet has de- 
cided to increase taxes, commenc- 
ing the next fiscal year. The in- 
creased taxes will raise the revenue 
to the extent of *#1,000,000,000 in 
the first year of the operation— 
1943-44 fiscal year. Today, the 
Finance Ministry announces a raise 
in tobacco prices. 

Divisional Commander General 
Wu Hua-wen of Chungking’s new- 
ly organized fourth division enters 
the peace camp of the Nanking 
Government with 40,000 men under 
him and pledges his support to pro- 
secute the war in greater East Asia. 

A bill investing the with a wide 
authority of unifying order for labour, 
materials, motor power and capital 
under him will be submitted to the 
ptesent Diet session, it is announced 
by the Board of Information. 

_ January 19 Laying stress on the 
important part China is playing in the 
current war, President Wang Ching- 


wei in his capacity as president of the 
Supreme National Defence Council 
in a statement entitled, “Know Ye 
Our Soldiers”, strongly urges the 
Nanking Government’s fighting per- 
sonnel to fight the war in a spirit of 
closest comradeship with the Japanese 
forces. 

The Chilean Senate adopts a bill 
providing for the rupture of diploma- 
tic ties with the Axis countties. 
Agrentina, however, maintains its 
attitude of neutrality, says a Buenos 
Aires dispatch. 

January 20 The Japanese Diet 
which was to reopen tomortow 
has had its date of reopening post- 
poned to January 28, due to un- 
avoidable circumstances. 

The Chilean Government an- 
nounces today its severance of dip- 
lomatic relations with the Axis na- 
tions following approval of the bill 
for breaking off relations with the 
Axis countries by the Chilean Senate. 
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AGREEMENT OF ECONOMIC COLLABORATION AMONG JAPAN, 
GERMANY AND ITALY 


(1) Text of the Agreement, January 20, 1943 
The Imperial Government of Japan and 
The Government of Germany, 

Tn order to assist mutually with total economic strength in the present 
wat for the construction of the new order in Greater East Asia and Europe 
and to realize after the conclusion of the war in their victory the new order 
to secute co-existence and co-prosperity of the peoples concerned by a plan 
of extensive construction in their respective economic spheres, having decided 
to render still closer the economic co-operation between them, 

Have agteed as follows : 

Article 1 Japan and Germany shall accelerate and prosecute with all 
their power the exchange of economic goods and services in all branches 
between theit economic spheres. 

They shall mutually assist in the procurement of materials and in the 
installation of equipment and effect close technical co-operation. 

Article 2 Japan and Germany shall effect close financial co-operation to 
facilitate payment arising from the enforcement of the provisions in the pre- 
ceding article. 

Article 3 Japan and Germany shall maintain close contact to make 
more effective their co-operation regarding the prosecution of their economic 
policies. 

The Governments of the two countries shall make committees, appointed 
specially for the purpose, to pay constant attention to the development of 
economic relations between the two countries. 

Article 4 ‘The competent authorities of the two countries shall make 
agreement concerning necessary details for the enforcement of the present 
agreement. 

Article 5 ‘The present agreement shall come into effect from the day 
of its signature and shall remain valid for the same duration as the Tripartite 
Pact between Japan, Germany and Italy of September 27 of the fifteenth year 
of Showa or September 27, 1940. Spot: 

(The text of agreement between Japan and Italy is identical with that 
between Japan and Germany) 
(2) Statement by the Board of Information, January 21, 1943 

Yesterday, January 20th, at the General Headquarters of the German 
Fuehrer, the Japanese Ambassador to Germany, Lieutenant-General Hiroshi 
Oshima, and the German Foreign Minister, Mr. Joachim von Ribbentrop, 
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signed an agreement between Japan and Germany concerning economic 
co-operation and on the same day at Rome the Japanese Charge d’Affaires, 
Mr. Shunichi Kasé, and the Italian Foreign Minister, Count Galeazzo Ciano, 
signed an agreement on economic co-operation between Japan and Italy. 
These agreements possess the same petiod of validity as the Tripartite 
Pact, the purpose of which they are to substantiate in the field of economy, 
In this respect they may be considered an extension and reinforcement of the 
Tripartite Pact. By concluding these agreements, Japan, Germany and Italy 
intend to prosecute war against their common enemy through the formula- 
tion of a grand economic plan and by employing the total combined strength 
of the two gteat economic spheres of greater Hast Asia and Europe, they intend 
to lay the foundation for permanent economic co-operation between these 
spheres after the wat. The agreements provide for the acceleration of exten- 
sive exchange of various kinds of economic goods and services and also for 
co-operation regarding all matters pertaining to economy and finance. 


EXCHANGE OF NOTES BETWEEN JAPAN AND FRENCH INDO-CHINA, 
ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE BOARD OF INFORMATION, 
JANUARY 20, 1943 


The exchange of official notes concerning the method of settling ac- 
counts between Japan and French Indo-China took place at Vichy on January 
20 between the Japanese Ambassador, Mr. Takanobu Mitani, and the French 
Premier, M. Pierre Laval. The purpose of these notes is to adjust matters 
relative to the settlement of accounts between Japan and French Indo-China 
in conformity with the new situation developing after the outbreak of the war 
of greater East Asia and to supplement the Japan-French Indo-China Econo- 
mic Agreement which was signed on May 6, 1941. 

The principal point of the notes is the agreement to make settlements 
of accounts relating to trade, both visible and invisible, between French Indo- 
China and other regions of greater East Asia on the basis of the yen. 


CHILE SEVERS DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR RELATIONS WITH JAPAN, 
STATEMENT BY TOMOKAZU HORI, THE BOARD OF INFORMATION, 
JANUARY 22, 1943 


_ _ Despite the fact that President Rios of Chile has publicly espoused an 
independent diplomatic policy and repeatedly declared that his country would 
not submit to external pressure, the Government of Chile has finally suc- 
cumbed to the strong pressure of the United States and has ruptured diplomatic 
relations with Japan, Germany and Italy. 

In rupturing her diplomatic relations with the Axis by abandoning her 
autonomous stand, Chile has emulated the fashion set by Peru. From nu- 
merous precedents it is clear, however, that the step taken by Chile at this 
juncture, will not assure her such aids from the United States as she might 
expect. Moreover, by so doing not only will her very sovereignty be seriously 
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impaired by her submission to the United States, but also her present step 
will result in the loss of the considerate attitude hitherto shown her by 
Japan, Germany and Italy for the safety of Chilean shipping and in the aban- 
donment on her own accord of her controlling position in the waters of the 
Pacific coast of South America. That this step would obviously be a great 
folly, throwing Chile as it does into a position of unprecedented difficulty, 
is clear to everyone. 

It is not difficult to foresee that through this action Chile has taken 
after the fashion of such countries as Peru and Ecuador and that she will 
witness sooner of later the stationing of American troops in her own territory. 
If such a situation should come to pass it would mean nothing other than 
Chile’s direct military aid to American troops—a development which the 
Japanese Government cannot but regard with the most serious concern. We 
hereby make it clear that all responsibilities for situations developing from 
the present rupture must be borne solely by the Government of Chile. 


FOREIGN MINISTER TANI’S ADDRESS TO THE EIGHTY-FIRST 
SESSION OF THE DIET, JANUARY 28, 1943 


It is a great honour for me today to take this opportunity of stating my 
views on the various problems of wartime diplomacy. 

With the commencement of our wat against the United States of America 
and the British Empire, the world, except a few neutral countries, has been 
divided into two great opposing camps waging, each with its total power and 
sttength, a great world war unprecedented in history, which has resulted in 
an epochal change in the international situation. Looking back upon the 
past year and surveying briefly the present world situation, 1 find, first of all, 
that in East Asia Japan’s rise in arms has indeed afforded an opportunity to 
the East Asiatic peoples, who had been suffering for many years under Anglo- 
American oppression, to touse themselves in unison to action. Man- 
choukuo, the Republic of China and Thailand, each from its own stand- 
point, has rendered us wholehearted co-operation in material and spiritual 
fields from the very beginning of the prosecution of the current war to a 
successful conclusion. ; 

‘At the hands of the Japanese forces, who are brave, careful in planning, 
sympathetic and considerate, the various poples in the southern area, having 
been liberated for the first time from Anglo-American fetters, have come to 
the realization at long last that the Anglo-American policies are reat at no 
other object than exploitation to satisfy their insatiable greed. At the mane 
time, they have realized the historical inevitability of a ead ie ene 
greater East Asia co-prosperity sphere and are now wil ing yp ging wc : 
co-operation with Japan in the construction and defence o : ae ; ie 
ate actual facts despite the deceptive propaganda issued by “Amer 


itai i ichii East Asia is step 
: det the great ideal of hakko ichiv, greater 
ees Saeed progress in realization, while Japan has secured for 


herself an invincible position of sure victory. 
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As regards the region of Europe, Japan’s brilliant military accomplish- 
ments since the opening of hostilities have greatly enhanced the morale 
of the Axis Powers and have further strengthened their faith in the successful 
establishment of the new order in Europe. Among the new developments 
of the present international situation, we see that in North Africa, the German- 
Italian forces, having withdrawn from the Egyptian front and taken prompt 
and resolute measures to meet the situation, are now frustrating the Anglo- 
American offensive, evincing the importance they attach to the region of 
Tunisia. 

Thus, the delusive offensive widely advertised in the typical manner of 
Anglo-American propaganda, which was undertaken in order to set the 
Axis Powers at vatiance, has utterly failed to produce the desired result. ‘The 
offensive has served only to strengthen German-Italian co-operation and the 
general position of the whole Axis Powers in Europe, thereby giving rise 
to the discussion of the question of another second front in the enemy camp. 
By the invasion of the Anglo-American forces in northwestern Africa, the 
situation in France was thrown temporarily into confusion, but fortunately, 
normal conditions have now been restored through the sympathetic under- 
standing of Germany and Italy toward that country and M. Laval’s inflexible 
policy of friendliness toward Germany. It is expected that France will 
render still closer her co-operative relations with Germany and Italy and, 
with her manpower and material resources, will contribute to the construction 
of a new Europe. 

Despite all sorts of fictitious propaganda disseminated by the enemy, 
Europe under the Axis Powers is now making steady progress toward stable 
construction. Now the European countries with Germany and Italy as theit 
leaders, realizing more and more their common destiny and in unison with 
Japan, are marching forward with indomitable spirit to strengthen the position 
of certain victory and invincibility. 

Let us now observe the situation in the enemy camp. Japan’s series 
of great victories in the early stages of the war dealt America and Britain 
tremendous setbacks both materially and spiritually, and for a time both of 
these countries were thrown into consternation without any idea of how to 
cope with the situation. However, in the course of the subsequent progtess 
of the war, they hastened to formulate a scheme to meet the situation and, 
relying chiefly on the abundant resoutces of the United States, prepared for a 
protracted war with a view to launching an offensive two or three years later. 
Claiming that they should conceentrate their efforts on the overthrow of 

Germany first, they helped the Soviet Union, provided it with materials, 
and obliged it to face the mighty German pressure single-handed, while 
they endeavored to increase their own fighting power. However, as the 
Japanese forces continued to win more and mote victories, bringing such 
remote places as the Aleutian Islands and the Indian Ocean under theit con- 
trol, the dissatisfaction of the people both in America and Britain was greatly 
intensified ; and, particularly in the United States, a demand for immediate 
countet-attacks became increasingly clamorous. ‘Thus the authorities of 
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the two countries were driven into an extremely embarrassing position. 
_Under such citcumstances the United States and Britain were forced to 
devise some scheme to create a new development. The United States, 
therefore, is now making desperate efforts to strengthen further its wartime 
structure at home, while by the construction of the Alaskan Highway, the 
strengthening of the Australian defence, and the construction of airplane 
bases in parts of China and in India, she is watching for an opportunity to 
launch a countet-offensive against Japan, taking up an encircling position at 
a remote distance. Moreover, the United States, in conjunction with Britain 
is making an attempt to obstruct the advance of Germany and Italy by dis- 
patching reinforcements to the Iran and Iraq areas and by connecting Africa 
with southwestern Asia. Designating this year as the year of decisive battles, 
they are declaring to the world their intention to launch a great offensive, 
whether the battlefield be in the East or in the West. In view of the condi- 
tions which prevail in these countries where politics and propaganda control 
military operations, one cannot tell when and in what direction they will 
attempt their advance. But if they venture to do so, they will simply te- 
enact the tragedy of the past Mongol invasion of Japan and that of Dunkirk. 

The position of neutral countries caught between these two great op- 
posing camps is extremely difficult. Most of the Central and South American 
countries have already succumbed to the pressure of American policy of 
dominating the Western Hemisphere and have become its victims. Over- 
powered by the pressure of the United States, Chile recently took such a step 
as to tuptute diplomatic relations with Japan, Germany and Italy, while in 
sharp contrast Argentina is resolutely maintaining her policy of neutrality, 
for which I wish to pay a tribute of high respect to that country. It is the 
desire of Japan to maintain friendship with her. Also the neutral nations 
of Europe, especially Turkey, Spain and Portugal, have resolutely been 
maintaining their independent positions despite the insidious schemes of 
our enemy. It is my confident expectation that the wise leaders of these 
countties, fully appreciating the existing general situation, will not allow 
their countries to pursue the wrong coutse. : 

While paying constant attention to meeting the above-mentioned changes 
in the world sitution, the Japanese Government ate attaching special im- 
portance to the promotion of closer relations with the various oes o 
the region of greater East Asia on the one hand and to the se es fo) 
out co-operation with our European Allies on the other, age! pertec rea 
the co-operative structure by which to realize our common o ea, ke 
successful conclusion of the wat against the Anglo-American nations and the 
construction of a new world order. 

Firstly, the relations between Japan and Manchoukuo ha amines 
immutable basis of the principle of “‘one virtue and one mind. piensa 
less to say that the two countries have constantly been preserving 
of close co-operation. Renting Goveeninent ot Januuey op 

Secondly, as regards China, the Nanking | Empire, and made clear 
declared war on the United States and the British Empire, 
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both at home and abroad their determination to participate and co-operate 
far more vigorously in the construction of the new order in greater East 
Asiain complete unity with Japan. As to the measutes our Government have 
taken and will take hereafter in connection with Nanking’s entry into the war, 
you gentlemen must already have familiarized yourselves with them through 
the joint declariaton of the Government of Japan and the Nanking Govern- 
ment concerning co-operation in the prosecution of war and the agreement 
between Japan and China concerning retrocession of concessions and relin- 
quishment of extra-territorial rights, both of which were promulgated on the 
ninth instant and by the declaration of the Japanese Government also an- 
nounced on the same day. 

Co-operation between Japan and China is the grand path ordained by 
Nature. The reason why these two countries could not pursue that path 
hand-in-hand before is that they were obstructed for many years by the 
United States and Britain, who had deeply encroached upon China, thus 
constituting the root cause of the disturbance in East Asia. However, now 
that the conditions in greater East Asia have undergone a complete change 
as a consequence of Japan’s victories, Anglo-American positions in East 
Asia have entirely been destroyed leaving no possibilities for their restora- 
tion in the future. These rights, such as the concessions and extra-territorial 
tights were acquired as the result of Opium War and, as such, they embody 
the mounment of the Anglo-American exploitation of the East. This 
country has desired the abolition of these rights as soon as possible, in view 
of the past bitter experience. The Nanking Government having been 
resuscitated, Japan and China—with one mind and one body—are marching 
forward together to prosecute the war against their common enemies to its 
successful conclusion. 

Thus, the independence and prosperity of the Republic of China are in 
complete conformity with the prosperity and welfare not only of Japan, but 
also of all greater East Asia. Therefore, it is both an historical inevitability 
and teally a matter for sincere congratulation for all East Asia that Japan 
at this time should have discarded boldly and positively such an unnatural 
anachronistic and humiliating system, and that she should trust and maintain 
friendly intercourse with China in accordance with the teal path of East Asia. 
However, alarmed at Japan’s action, the United States and Britain on the 
eleventh of this month concluded with the Chungking régime treaties con- 
cerning the retrocession of international settlements and the reliquishment of 
extraterritorial rights. But such steps on the part of the United States and 
ane i ane merely to deceive the world with their hollow promises 

their already lost tights and interests, which fact only shows their 

craft and insidiousness. It is a thousand pities that the Chungking régime 
aa FN bas Na Bini at area cheque and behave as if it had 
: ; yrol¢ gtievances. In this connection, it is a source 
oF gteat picasure to me that our allies, Germany and Italy, with thorough 
a ee taken the same attitude in conformity with 
policy, and that the Italian Government has already 
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taken the necessary steps to retrocede concessions to the Nanking Govern- 
ment. The development of new telations between Japan and China is 
indeed one manifestation of the great ideal of hakko ichiu, demonstrating 
clearly to all the world Japan’s true intentions and sincerity with respect 
to the establishment of greater East Asia and the construction of the new 
world order. I firmly believe that it will ever more greatly enhance the con- 
fidence in Japan not only of the Chinese people, but also of the various 
peoples in greater East Asia. 

A short time ago Japan and Thailand concluded a cultural agreement. 
This agreement provides, in addition to the previously existing close military, 
political and economic co-operation between the two countries, for broad 
co-operative relations in the cultural field, the scope of which is unprecedented 
in the relation between Japan and other countries. I am convinced that the 
operation of this agreement will render great contributions not only to the 
development of Japanese-Thai relations, but also to the cultural renaissance 
of greater East Asia in general. 

French Indo-China already maintains close relations with Japan militarily, 
politically, and economically. Furthermore, it is a matter for congratulation 
that French Indo-China is going to co-operate still more closely with Japan in 
the realm of finance in accordance with the agreement which was recently 
arrived at between the two countries, asalready announced. I anticipate that 
the French Indo-China authorities, by taking a far-sighted view of the world 
situation and by considering further, and realizing rightly, the positions 
which itself occupies in the greater East Asian co-prosperity sphere, will 
co-operate mote positively with Japan. 

Japan’s collaboration with Germany and Italy in the military, political, 
cultural and other fields is close and firm. Our enemies are leaving no stone 
unturned in trying to set the three countries at variance. Thus they expose 
their inability to recognize the fact that the three countries are bound together 
by the lofty ideal of establishing a world-wide peace based upon ethical 
principles, and that our unity is fundamentally different from that of such 
countries as the United States and Britain—countries whose alignment is 
based upon egoistic calculations and liable to constant change. To advance 
the co-operation between Japan, Germany and Italy still further, not only 
that these three countries may assist each other with all their respective total 
economic power for the duration of the present war, but also that they may 
be enabled to realize a new order which would ensure the co-existence and 
co-prosperity of every people within their respective economic spheres after 
the termination of the current war, negotiations have been going on for some 
time between the Governments of Japan and Germany, and between the 
Governments of Japan and Italy with the view to concluding agreements 
concerning economic co-operation between Japan and Germany and between 
Japan and Italy. As you already know by the announcement made at the 
time, the agreement between Japan and Germany and the agreement between 
Japan and Italy were signed on the twentieth of this month at the German 
General Headquarters and at Rome respectively. 
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These agreements realistically and concretely demonstrate in the economic 
field the spirit of the Tripartite Pact which was concluded on September 
27, the fifteenth year of Showa. I firmly believe that the operation of these 
agreements will render economic co-operation between the three countries 
ever mote closer and more harmonious, contributing further toward the 
strengthening of their fighting power, thus making yet more certain the 
victory of the Axis Powers. 

In connection with the construction of the greater East Asian co- 
prosperity sphere, it has already been declared that Japan harbours no in- 
tention of excluding others from the sphere or of enforcing its seclusion. 
The conclusion of the agreement referred to above not only fully indicates 
this attitude of Japan, but also makes clear that the construction of the greater 
East Asian co-prosperity sphere by Japan and the establishment of the 
European co-prosperity sphere by Germany and Italy are real facts and not 
mere empty propaganda in the manner of Anglo-American contentions, 
and that our work of construction is steadily making concrete progress. 

As regards the Soviet Union, there is no change in Japan’s policy to- 
ward that country of respecting the Japanese-Soviet Neutrality Pact which 
was concluded in April, 1941. It is needless to say, however, that this 
basic policy of our Government is predicated on the Soviet Union’s obsetv- 
ance of the same neutrality pact. 

Taking this opportunity, I should like to express my profound respect 
and sympathy for a large number of our compatriots who are experiencing 
hardships and privations in enemy countries or in the countries which have 
severed diplomatic relations with Japan, and earnestly ptay for their good 
health. At the same time, I declare that our Government have strictly been 
watching the attitude of these countries toward out countrymen residing 
there, and taking all kinds of steps, such as lodging strong protests against 
unreasonable oppression in order to alleviate their hardships and privations. 

_ The cause of the present war, as clearly shown in the Imperial Rescript, 

lies in the fact that Japan was forced by the oppression of the United States 
and Britain to take up arms against them in order to preserve the vety 
existence of our Empire. Likewise, the reason why Germany and Italy rose 
in arms is that America and Britain under the pretext of protecting the peace 
of the world, oppressed Germany and Italy by taking advantage of the system 
of the Versailles structure. 

It is well known that on account of that Anglo-American tyranny, Japan 
was obliged to withdraw from the League of Nations, and Germany, Italy 
and other countries followed suit. Now, the Anglo-American leaders are 
resorting to plausible ptopaganda, such as the Atlantic Charter, regarding their 
Post-war peace plans. These declarations, in the final analysis, amount to. 
nothing more than an attempt at Anglo-American domination of the world 
auilat to the Versailles system. I believe, therefore, that if this plan of 
1 peepee ares nations, such as Japan, Germany and 
and a lasting world pe a ae ath de Shans arm ne a Ie ee 

ould never be brought about. The United 
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States and Britain, professing the so-called four freedoms—freedom of 
speech, freedom of religion, freedom from want and freedom from fear—are 
declaring to the world that the present war is being fought to protect these 
freedoms because, they say, these freedoms have been threatened and trampled 
upon by Japan and the Axis Powers, and, therefore, it is a war for freedom, 
or “war of survival.” Thus they are attempting to stir up the morale of 


- their people. 


But have Japan, Germany and Italy ever threatened the freedom of America 
and Britain or their existence? Nothing could be further from the truth 
than this. Indeed, which are the nations which, though having extensive 
territorial possessions and abundant resources, first of all, excluded Oriental 
immigrants engaged in peaceful development ? Again, which are the nations 
that came across the Pacific and perpetrated acts of aggression in East Asia 
and at present are aiding the régime in Chngking, thereby aggravating the 
troubled state of this region? The manipulations of Anglo-American leaders, 
‘who distorted the realities of the situation, deceived their peoples and ulti- 
mately led them into war, can never be condoned in the slightest way. If those 
who ate tesponsible for the war ate to be punished, as the Anglo-American 
leaders insist, it is they themselves who should be punished. In short, 
whatever entrancing words the leaders of the United States and Britain may 
array in offering their far-fetched explanations, it is no wonder that their war 
aims should fail to obtain the full approval of their peoples. What the 
American leaders are aiming at is a world domination entirely alien to the real 
happiness of the American people; while what the British leaders are solely 
solicitous about is the maintenance of the antiquated British Empire. 

Asa result, outwardly they profess their common war aims, but inwardly 
as they are envisaging different ends, it is but natural that a sharp divergence 
of views have come to the surface between the two countries concerning their 
wat aims and the conduct of hostilities. When the peoples of the two 
countries calmly reflect upon the just merits of the case, I have not the least 
doubt that they will realize with a shudder not only the crimes, which are 
being committed by their leaders, but also the unjustifiableness of their cause 
and the meaninglessness of their sacrifice. 

In contrast, the reason why Japan a year ago resolutely rose up in 
arms is that she aims at the elimination of oppression from the scheme de- 
signed for the selfish control of the world by America and Britain, in order 
to construct a new order based on ethical principles wherein the just will 
have a just place. When we speak of enabling each — to ne its Pepe 
place, I believe that we are referring to sons er t eaten i : es , 
Japan’s wat aims are perfectly clear in the light of our ee gered a 
clear which side is right and which side wrong, and accordingly, W ale 
will win the victory. Japan has a glorious history extending over ee 

1 -six centuries of having never suffered a single defeat in war. 
aoe Ge vivar Si ? lways been wars for truth 
This is due to the very fact that Japan’s wars have alway, bag cee 
and justice. In scale and intensity the present war 1s inc ce unp w tie 
in history. It is also extremely profound in its signiticance. W1 
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conviction that the cardinal point of wartime diplomacy is to grasp fully 
the true significance and purpose of the war and with perfect concord be- 
tween politics and strategy prosecute it to a successful conclusion, I intend 
to see to it that no stone be left unturned in furtherance of our Empire’s 
foreign policy. 


CULTURAL CONVENTION BETWEEN JAPAN AND BULGARIA, 
FEBRUARY 11, 1943 . 


Having reached an accord concerning the conclusion of a convention for 
the purpose of strengthening the mutually friendly relations existing between 
them, the Governments of Japan and Bulgaria have concluded today, February 
11, the Japanese-Bulgarian Convention of Amity and Cultural Collaboration, 
the aim of which is to deepen mutual understanding between the peoples of 
the two countries by reaffirming their relations of amity and promoting their 
cultural intercourse. The convention was signed by Mr. Masayuki Tani, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and Mr. Yanco Peyeff, Bulgarian Minister to 
Japan, at the official residence of the Foreign Minister at 4 p.m. 

The text of the convention is as follows: 

The Imperial Government of Japan and the Royal Government of 
Bulgaria, 

Being desirous of affirming by a solemn act and of strengthening the 
amicable relations which happily exist between the two countries, and 

Being equally animated by the desire of developing the cultural relations 
of the two countries and thus deepening the mutual understanding of the two 
peoples, have agreed upon the following provisions : 

Article 1 The two Governments hereby reaffirm the relations of amity 
and mutual confidence existing between the two countties. 

Article 2 The two Governments shall promote, as far as possible, the 
cultural relations between the two countries and shall assure their closest col- 
laboration for this purpose. 

Article 3 The present convention shall enter into operation from the 
date of its signature and shall remain in force for ten years. It shall be pro- 
longed by tacit renewal year by year unless either of the two Governments 


shall have given notice to the other six months before the expiration of its 
intention to terminate it. 


Published by Katsuji Inahara, The Foreign Affairs Association of Japan, 
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Head Office:, DAIREN 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Tokvo, Hsinking & Mukden 
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F 00) Tour Manchoukuo in Comfort 


The fastest and most comfortable travel through Manchoukuo offered 
by the well-equipped, smartly stream-lined and completely air-conditioned 
Super-express ‘“ Asia” serving almost all the great tourist centres, Dairen, 
Mukden, Hsinking and Harbin in only 124 hours. 


YAMATO HOTELS 
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At Dairen, Hoshigaura, Port Arthur, Mukden, Hsinkine 
Harbin & Mutankiang 
STATION HOTELS 
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SOUTH MANCHURIA RAILWAY CO. . 
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TICKET AGENTS: 
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American Express Co. 
International Sleeping. Car Co. 
(Wagon-lits) 

Thos. Cook & Son, Ltd. 
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